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Military Education 


the Post-war Educational Program 


ALBERT BRINKMAN 
Captain, Infantry Repl. AGF Repl. Depot No. 


Fort Ord, 


ITH the realization victory 

over Axis aggression now 

accomplished fact, plans for 
reconstruction are reported the 
press and radio with great regularity. 
Among those post-war plans, sug- 
gestions for perpetual preparation 
are prevalent. Since the beginning 
late thirties, frequent voices were 
heard strongly urging some kind 
compulsory military training for all 
young men. These voices, quickly 
stifled then, were given greater hear- 


ing the dangers our being 


volved the war became more ap- 
parent. Finally with the inception 
the Selective Service System and the 
duration the struggle, which was 
not widely anticipated even after Pearl 
Harbor, the need greater stand- 
ing army was recognized. was the 
belief that there should larger 
body prepared men equipped 
least with the basic fundamentals 
modern combat. 

The late Secretary the Navy, 
Frank Knox, strongly urged perma- 


California 


nent policy universal military train- 
ing (Colliers, April 29, 1944) for all 
young men. Following principles 
sound pedagogy, was suggested that 
period practical national service 
included complete the term 
military training. Such ex- 
perience would assist replacing 
these men now fighting overseas, who 
would ordinarily required the 
after the war, 
vast supply potential replacements 
undergoing non-exempt military train- 
ing. would not unreasonable, 
suggested the late Secretary Knox, 
utilize these replacements relieve 
the many men who have been overseas 
for long time and who have done 
their 

recent meeting the National 
Congress Parents and Teachers 
New York City, Brig. Gen. Walter 
Weible, director military training, 
Army Service publicly advo- 
cated universal military training, 
for youth part the post-war 
educational program. reported 
The New York Times, Gen. Weible 
deplored the delay military train- 
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ing the Army while men had 
taught why they were fighting and 
why discipline was necessary. 
stressed the mental and physical in- 
adequacy youth trained under the 
present educational system and its re- 
sultant effects upon military train- 
ing. 

Number four the Four Freedoms 
the promise perpetual preparation 
and protection squelch future ag- 
gressive efforts terrorize the under- 
dog. The failure the League 
Nations exert its protective powers 
decade before Pearl Harbor “The 
Manchurian confronts ap- 
peasers with exhibit “A” evidence 
that strong arm needed enforce 
contractual agreements. But with the 
knowledge that readily mustered 
“might” available “right” the 
injustice, many serious conflicts 
public and private nature have been 
avoided. This should not interp- 
reted that intimidation should precede 
and accompany peaceable settlement 
disputes. Coupled with apparent 
reinforceable strengih, aggressive pub- 
lie reaction imposition fear 
will deflate the bully quickly. There 
more than subtle difference be- 
tween dominating influence and un- 
sufferable domineering aggressiveness. 
Many typical timid soul this not 
wanting discomforts inconveniences, 
considered any idea trained re- 
serves our spoiling 
for fight. The opinions such 
people have now been suddenly and 
quite emphatically changed some 
kind program for compulsory mili- 
tary training. They have adapted 
their feelings expressed Theo- 
dore softly, but 
big stick.” 


Upon mobilization there were sev- 
eral thousand Reserve officer person- 
nel provided the Army. These men 
received their training senior 
junior units specified colleges and 
high schools (essentially military 
semi-military) throughout the coun- 
try. This was training for officer 
personnel only and because its se- 
lective nature affected only small 
portion the available male popula- 
tion. With general remodeling 
their program, but not training 
purposes, similar plan could de- 
vised applied universaily for 
compulsory military training all 
young men. Army regulations pub- 
lished the War Department 
scribe the standard operating pro- 
cedure for ROTC units and indicate 
well the purpose such training. 
desired this training affords 
means for practical training 
organization, leadership, and 
pline. These are unquestionable as- 
sets industrial professional 
Theoretical courses will pro- 
vide general education value. The 
practical training will valuable im- 
provement the national public 
from compulsory military training for 
physical reasons could saved im- 
measurable amount premature pain 
and difficulty with immediate 
tive and preventative medicine. 

With the exception our essen- 
tially military school and semi-mili- 
tary junior school units, the majority 
our secondary schools cannot handle 
adequate program basic military 
training. Their normal curricular 
load heavy enough now. Even 
compulsory 
times week program two three 
hours per session not adequate. 
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Based the vastness the general 
background and the diversity train- 
ing required basic training, 
obvious that the average public secon- 
dary school could not handle such 
responsibility. For example thir- 
teen weeks basic training period for 
the average trainee which consumes 
his energies hour 
basis amounts approximately 2,200 
hours. two hour per day basis three 
times week would amount the nor- 
mal forty week school year only 
240 hours. Considering holidays, va- 
cations, average absences, program ad- 
justments, and seasonal absences 
rural areas school year only super- 
ficial results can expected. 
ondary school program would satisfy 
adequate estimate achievement. 
The best that the average high school 
could provide more rigorous 
and extensive physical education. Dis- 
mounted drill and possibly the manual 
arms could taught added 
conditioner for discipline. These could 
part the regular physical edu- 
cation curricula beginning early 
the secondary school experience. 
intensive training and 
drill could given required extra- 
curricular work the last two years 
preparation for the compulsory 
period military training. 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent Lafayette College, addressed 
recent meeting the American Insti- 
tute Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers New York City and strong- 
urged six months military train- 
ing combined with citizenship study 
for both boys and girls. further re- 
ported The Times, Dr. Mather ad- 


vocated acceleration our educa- 


tional training part the peace- 
time program. 

declared that “we are going 
face the great problem military 
training after the war. one 
those who believe should very 
foolish drop our guard did 
after the last war.” 

The impendent question involves 
the term such compulsory military 
training. bill providing obliga- 
tory post-high school period mili- 
tary training one year under con- 
sideration the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee Congress (H. 
3947). Examining the experiences 
other countries with military training 
and service such long drawn-out 
term does not appear 

contrast the truly democratic 
Swiss nation has form miltiary 
training that neither demoralizing 
nor brutalizing. The Swiss acknowl- 
edge that standardized year’s period 
would inadequate for some wasteful 
for most. They prefer not 
their youth from civil life for year 
result the quality their training 
highly respected all. The Swiss 
servicee gives only part the year 
(from four six months depending 
upon the rank and branch service) 
intensive training. The Filipinos 
modeled their system 
training that the Swiss. 

Organization short four month 
period training might considered 
some difficult and that 
would not fit well into civilian life. 
The Scandinavian People’s colleges, 
however, have found four month 
courses training most efficient 
and easily adopted. 


The information following including Swiss army training derived from letter the 
editor signed Griscom Morgan, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Dated March 31, 1944. 
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Four months training stimu- 
lating and effective, dovetailing well 
into school, college, farm and indus- 
trial life, whereas full year’s train- 
ing would regarded interrup- 
tion life. The shorter term makes 
training young men between the 
ages and more practicable 
since they work and learn more earn- 
estly then. The Swiss service gives 
America excellent example mili- 
tary federalism—the balance between 
federation and state. 

From the practical standpoint 
appears quite clear that 
sory military training must car- 
ried beyond high school graduation. 
The following are some thoughts and 
proposals for what seems im- 
pending and necessary educational ex- 
perience for approximately two and 
half million boys annually. These 
suggestions are considered the 
basis four months’ training period 
(amounts maximum 2680 
duty, military training center. 


Program 

Basic military training covering 
the essentials for man any branch 
the service. Some the sub- 
jects are: 


Military courtesy and discipline 
Interior guard 

First aid and personal hygiene 

Defense against chemical attack 
Map reading and use compass 
Individual protective measures 
and 


Equipment, tent 
pitching 

Manual arms 

Basic weapons 

(a) assembly 

(b) disassembly 

marksmanship 

(d) individual tactics 


clothing, 


10. squad, platoon, and com- 

pany tactics. 

This should consume least 
three-fourths the compulsory train- 
ing period. 

Following this basic training the 
remainder the training period 
should spent specialization 
one the basic branches the Army. 
(Infantry, artillery, coast artillery, 
tion for these branches can made 
personal choice, aptitude tests, and 
observations ability company of- 
ficers. 

There can considerable flexi- 
bility here. This period intensified 
specialization can gauged for the 
final month obligatory training 
only, or, cover longer period 
time determined individual 
choice. there sufficient demand 
for the latter separate classes will have 
groups. 

Individual differences 
For those with special interest and 

abilities, properly determined, 
provision can made for them 
receive training relative those 
fields. Such special training should 
considered the light vo- 
cation and the development apti- 
tudes for post-training life. 

(a) Engineers—Camps located 

areas requiring building and 


construction similar CCC 
The stigma labor 


battalion such work must 
guarded against. the same 
time care must taken not 
have this branch any other 
used dumping ground for 
those limited intelligence 
any particular racial group. 
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(b) Signal Corps—Radio, com- 
munication, electrical experi- 
ence. 

(c) Quartermaster—Motor 
tenance, etc. 

(d) Ordnance—Weapons. 


For those with limited service cap- 
abilities (as determined phys- 
ical screening test) and who pos- 
sess adequate prerequisites, the fol- 
lowing training suggested 
(a) Chemical warfare service 
(b) Medical administration 
(c) Air Corps administration 
(d) Finance department 
(e) Quartermaster corps 
(f) Adjutant 
ment 
(g) Transportation corps 
(h) Judge advocate general de- 
partment 


The training program must 
standard throughout the country 
making allowances for transients 
and competent results from train- 
ing. 

well-developed, unbiased testing 

bureau will necessary appor- 

tion and guide the boys into the 
branch most beneficial the 
service and the man. 

The courses and programs train- 

ing prescribed the War De- 

partment. 


II. Training areas Personnel 
Equipment Pay 


enough officers and enlisted men even 
after demobilization conduct the 
program since many are planning 
stay the Army. 


There are enough 
camps and areas now use through- 
out the country which would ordin- 


program. 

For any military training given 
the non-military high school, special 
Federal requirements should 
vised for the personnel conducting 
that work. There are many men with 
educational qualifications now the 
service. 


Personnel conducting the pro- 
gram should paid state and fed- 
erally matched salary. 


Teacher training 
may have introduce course the 
principles military education 
meet the demand for qualified instruc- 
tors. 

Equipment, supplies, and weap- 
ons now being made for combat which 
will excess after the war can 
used. Existing uniforms, containing 
some distinctive insignia can used, 
too. 


The trainees should paid 
$25.00 per month. 


III. Naval training girls 


Those coastal states having naval 
training centers can help supply re- 
serve trainees for our Navy con- 
ducting similar basic training pro- 
gram. There must some balance 
power observed this perpetual train- 
ing plan. 

Assuming that the women’s 
branches the service are become 
partially permanent, present training 
centers could maintained con- 
tinue training. This would con- 
tinued basis voluntary enlist- 
ment. 


IV. Grade—Rank—Officers’ 
Training 
The regular instructional per- 
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sonnel should have permanent rank 
within the service. Upon completion 
the basic training period and as- 
for specialized training, 
trainees should given opportun- 
ity become non-commissioned 
petty officers temporary grade with 
increase pay. 


Upon satisfactory completion 
the basic training period certificate 
military training should awarded 
containing composite record in- 
dividual training progress. 
quent promotions indications 
leadership should recorded. the 
event mobilization there will 
means seeking source leaders. 


When the term military 
training completed card should 
issued indicating that information. 


college having recognized senior 
military training unit should ex- 
empt from the compulsory period 
training. Four years 
training the college plus summer 
camp should considered tantamount 
the obligatory training period. How- 
ever, satisfactory completion the 
four year requirements must met. 
This phase the program should not 
administered the favor those 

Those boys completing satis- 
factory year service training 
camp, and who 
qualities, should given some the 
following 

Entrance into the Regular Army 

other branch the service 


Entrance advanced training 
courses 


Entrance advanced military 
training upon entering college 


Entrance Officer 
Schools 

Entrance the Air Corps 

Entrance programs similar 
that like the ASTP V-12 
Naval Academies. 

Some kind universal selective 
system should maintained assure 
fulfillment the Federal require- 
ment for compulsory military training. 
Either boy will receive this training 
post high school year the 
four year college level. 

Such plan compulsory military 
education not out the realm 
20th century mind. Nor does oblit- 
erate the tenets modern education 
endeavoring provide experiences for 
self-expression self-discipline. 
Military education will concerned 
with the process growing youth and 
will help develop the educational 
thinking necessary free people. 
People resist change. But edu- 
cational change must made pre- 
pare youth operate this changing 
world. 

After the war there will return 
the 3R’s and more conventional 
school systems where they have gone 
off the deep end provide integrated 
curricular; overindulgence creative 
expression and loosely supervised ac- 
tivities, military education may ap- 
pear thwart such lofty educational 
are committed the 
democratic idea, Educational agen- 
cies must help youth realize its social 
meaning emphasizing their share 
the responsibility aid this demo 
eratic organization. This cooperative 
effort the school, parents, and 
youth not educational thinking 
apart from the modern school. 
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Fair Credit for In-Service Education 
Captain HORACE CRAWFORD, U.S.A. 


Information and Education Division, Army Service Forces 
The Pentagon, Washington, 


XPERIENCE during the years 

that produced World War 

demonstrated the power edu- 
German 
Nazis, and Japanese militarists used 
completely regimented and propa- 
gandized education fire young 
minds with fanatical desire carry 
out the nefarious designs their par- 
ticular brand dictatorship. Soviet 
Russia demonstrated that dynamic, 
realistic education could integrate 
complex society and make weak na- 
tion strong one generation. Demo- 
cratic nations learned during those 
years that democracy and freedom can 
attained and perpetuated only 
sound education that trains respon- 
sible citizens the principles 
and practices democracy and free- 
dom. 

Our armed forces are fighting 
strengthen freedom and democracy 
the way life that produces greatest 
human happiness and offers the most 
fertile soil for the seeds lasting 
peace. Since education useful in- 
strument for perpetuating democracy 
and freedom, doubly important 
that men and women the armed 
forces shall help maintain the highest 
possible standards American edu- 
cation. 

The armed forces feel strong obli- 
gation leave civilian educational 
institutions the important responsi- 
bility evaluating, terms fair 
academic credit, the training and ex- 


perience which service men and 
women receive the armed forces. 
Civilian accrediting associations and 
the armed forces regard this the 
fairest arrangement for everybody con- 
cerned. 


cherish the right make their own de- 
cisions accreditation. This right 
has been respected and protected 
civilian associations and 
officers charge education the 
armed order make the 
evaluation in-service experience and 
training easy and accurate pos- 
sible for the individual educational in- 
stitution faced with the problem as- 
signing credit, and fair possible 
individual service men and women, 
the civilian accrediting associations 
and the armed forces have worked out 
system that makes available mutu- 
ally acceptable standards and certified 
records in-service training and ex- 
perience. With potential “student 
body” the size the United States 
armed forces, this has not been 
simple task. 


“Blanket World War 


Civilian educational leaders and the 
armed forces resolved early World 
War that “blanket credit” should 
not allowed create educational 
mess after this war like that which 
followed World War “Blanket 
credit” was based time-swap idea. 
some willy-nilly time 
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spent the armed forces was sup- 
posed exchangable for school 
college credit. 

Such obviously unfair and in- 
exchange naturally cre- 
ated educational chaos and 
tion headaches. brought injustices 
some brilliant individuals whose 
educational levels had risen consider- 
ably while service heaped credits 
some others who were dull and un- 
deserving. “Blanket credit” threat- 
ened scuttle American educational 
standards. 

Schools and colleges competed 
the generosity credit they could 
shower veterans. This cheapened 
the value all educational credit. 
Sometimes embarrassed returning 
service men who were unprepared 
perform academic work levels 
where they were arbitrarily placed 
such time-swap system. 

Motives behind “blanket credit” 
were undoubtedly patriotic. The sys- 
tem was shortsighted, however, and 
this doomed failure. American 
education and returning service men 
both suffered. 


Evidence Educational Competence 


Educational leaders realized early 
1942 that they might again left 
holding the “blanket credit” bag un- 
less suitable alternative could 
worked out, based fair evaluation 
actual in-service training and ex- 
perience demonstrated educa- 
tional competence. 

The American Council 
tion convened special committee 
the spring 1942, undertake the 
development satisfactory accredi- 
tation program. The armed forces 
worked close cooperation with the 
Council. Some the best educational 


minds America went work 
the problem. 

From its the advisory 
committee the United States Armed 
Forces Institute gave much attention 
service men and women. recom- 
mended the development USAFI 
examinations, also 
enlisted the interest the American 
Council Education and the Na- 
tional Association Secondary School 
Principals. 

The Council and the armed forces 
emphasized that they had desire 
any arbitrary program the 
nation’s schools and colleges. 1943 
their recommended plan was first an- 
nounced pamphlet, Sound Educa- 
tional Credit for Military Experience, 
published the American Council 
Education. One point emphasized was 
that “the suggested procedures should 
provide valid records and measures 
educational attainment and compe- 
tence for the individual institution 
use the light its own program 
determining the amount credit 
granted.” 

Two significant developments that 
distinguish the present situation from 
that prevailing World War were 
pointed out the Council. First, 
that the armed today have edu- 
and training programs far 
surpassing those the first World 
War. Second, that American educa- 
tion during the last two decades has 
worked out techniques that make pos- 
sible far more eval- 
uation the educational benefits 
military service” than was possible 
when the last war closed. These de- 
velopments were regarded both im- 
portant and encouraging. 
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New Accreditation Plan Worked Out 


Months consultation, research, 
and long-view planning educational 
leaders produced alterna- 
tive program that avoids the evils 
“blanket” accreditation was worked 
out. based the common sense 
principle that reliable records dem- 
onstrated educational competence 
individual members the armed 
are the only sound basis for 
fair system that will not 
impair standards American educa- 
tion. 

Three practical developments have 
been worked out machinery for ap- 
plying this principle—developments 
inestimable value and importance 
individual schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

One reference handbook, 
Guide the Evaluation 
tional Experiences the Armed 
Forces, compiled the American 
Council Education. 

The second credit 
application form prepared 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
This USAFI Form No. (revised 
September, 1944), for 
Credit for Educational Achievement 
During Military Service. this 
form individual members the armed 
forces active duty can report certi- 
fied records their in-service train- 
ing and experience direct the edu- 
cational institution from which they 
desire credit. 

The third development consists 
sets tests devised the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, sec- 
tion the Information and Education 
Division, ASF, for measuring in-ser- 
vice training and general educational 
competence. 

This handbook, application form, 


and USAFT tests are the instruments 
that provide the information in- 
service training and experience which 
the American Council Education 
and the armed forces believe individ- 
ual schools and colleges need for fair 
and intelligent accreditation. Each 
more less supplements the other 
two, and all deserve more detailed con- 
sideration. 


Handbook for Determining Credit 


Schools and probably 
use the Evaluation Edu- 
cational Experiences the Armed 
Forces their accreditation 
during months ahead when credit ap- 
plications from men and women the 
armed forces arrive increasing num- 
bers. The Guide, prepared the 
American Council with 
cooperation the armed forces, 
available individual educational in- 
stitutions reliable information 
ing off-duty courses, formal training 
programs, and educational experiences 
provided the armed forces. also 
recommends the value each course 
type experience terms credit 
for secondary schools higher insti- 
tutions. 


The Guide loose-leaf publication 
which already 1,000 pages. 
More material will sent pur- 
chasers the program expands 
changes. (This handbook avail- 
able from the Ameri- 
Council 463 Ad- 
ministration Building, 

In-service educational experiences, 
the Guide explains, are two major 
types: formal and 


learning experiences 
training programs, specialized train- 
ing programs, off-duty correspon- 
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dence, self-teaching group courses 
offered the United States Armed 
Institute. 
tional experiences include travel, on- 
the-job experience, and self-education 
programs. 

credit recommendations regard- 
ing Army Specialized Training 
Navy V-12 courses are made the 
Guide, since these courses have been 
given civilian faculty members 
and campuses. 
Credit evaluation and transfer are 
subject the same policies the in- 
stitutions concerned are regular 
civilian courses those institutions. 

“Although more important 
examine the individual’s competence 
than review the course which has 
taken basis for assigning credit,” 
the introduction the Guide explains, 
“there will many instances which 
the latter method will necessary. 
Many individuals will request credit 
for formal training experiences only, 
and will not interested com- 
plete evaluation all their educa- 
tional experiences. Indeed, prob- 
able that the majority requests for 
those coming 
present from men yet service—will 
this character. will prove 
practicable these cases grant 
credit the basis review the 
course.” 

School and college administrators 
may well bear mind that the armed 
services grant Accreditation 
responsibility individual schools 
and colleges. This Guide has been 
prepared highly responsible educa- 


tional authorities help individual 
schools and colleges arrive decisions 
accreditation 
individual 


that will fair 


men and women the 


armed forces keeping with the 
standards American education. 


Credit Application Form 


Form No. (revised Sep- 
tember, 1944), Application for Credit 
for Educational Achievement During 
Military Service, enables any member 
the armed forces active duty 
apply for academic credit the civ- 
ilian educational institution his 
choice basis for planning his fu- 
ture education more intelligently. 
this same form may submit 
tified record his in-service training 
and experiences potential em- 
ployer. 

Form No. simplified and self- 
explanatory, providing easy and 
efficient medium for information that 
otherwise might hopelessly compli- 
cated. Full instructions for its use 
are printed the form. These in- 
clude general instructions, and speci- 
instructions for applicants, certify- 
ing officers, and school officials 
employers. 

The applicant fills out page en- 
titled “Application for Credit for 
Educational Achievement During Mil- 
itary Service.” designates his 
civilian education, educational courses 


completed the service, and any 
USAFI examinations may have 
taken. 


The form must certified the 
applicant’s commanding officer 
another authorized officer. The cer- 
tifying officer fills out page listing 
essential information about 
schools the applicant has attended and 
the in-service jobs has filled. The 
certifying officer then mails the form 
directly the educational institution, 
employer other agency designated 
the applicant. Instructions explain 
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the certifying officer that the form 
intended provide the factual in- 
formation which schools and colleges 
require for their own evaluation the 
applicant’s educational achievement.” 
This officer also advised that 
schools and colleges usually prefer not 
receive recommendations from indi- 
vidual officers credit 
that might given the applicant. 

The school college which receives 
the application for credit fills page 
and duplicate page entitled 
“Report Action Educational In- 
stitution.” This enables the educa- 
tional institution retain the dupli- 
cate its files. 

the institution does not request 
USAFI examinations for the appli- 
applicant. This informs him the 
specific credit that will granted and 
recommends further courses which 
should take while service. 

the institution requests USAFI 
examination the applicant, fills 
the appropriate section and trans- 
mits the entire form the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, Madi- 
son Wisconsin. this event, the 
USAFT sends the specified examina- 
tions the officer who certified the 
application. When the USAFI 
tains examination results, forwards 
these and the form the educational 
institution that requested the examin- 
ation. The school college then re- 
ports the applicant the credit 
willing grant. 

Form No, provides the school 
college with information about the in- 
service training and experience 
particular man woman still the 
armed forces. Officials the school 
college can then consult their copy 
Guide the Evaluation Edu- 


cational Experiences the Armed 
Forces and arrive sound and fair 
accreditation. 


Veterans the Army may use Cer- 
tified copies D., O., Form 
No. 100, Army Separation Qualifica- 
tion Record, for submitting schools 
colleges information about their in- 
service training and experience. Each 
veteran receives certified copy 
Form No. 100 upon separation from 
the Army. (Corresponding forms con- 
taining approximately the same infor- 
mation are provided the other 
armed forces.) Form No. 100 be- 
ing revised supply more complete 
official information about the indi- 
vidual veteran’s in-service training and 
experience. The veteran encour- 
aged use seeking employment, 
furthering his education train- 
ing, other ways that may prove 


=) 
beneficial. 


USAFI Tests Competence 


Tests prepared the United States 
Armed Forces Institute provide the 
third means supplying the informa- 
tion which schools and-colleges need 
assigning credit for in-service edu- 
cation. They supplement the 
tation handbook and applica- 
tion form already discussed. 

tests are three principal 
types: Subject Tests, 
General Development 
Tests, and End-of-Course Tests. 


Subject Examination Tests are ex- 
actly what their name indicates. They 
test achievement standard secon- 
dary-school college courses. Each 
test objective. They are two 
three hours length and test indi- 
highly dependable degree. 

General Educational Development 
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Tests measure individual’s general 


education. This includes knowledge 
gained from travel, self-education, 


general reading, on-the-job experience, 
and the numerous other factors that 
contribute individual’s general 
These tests are particu- 
larly valuable for use with individuals 
who left high school before complet- 
ing the requirements for diploma 
who have matured intellectually 
yond the level indicated their 
present academic record. The tests 
are available both high-school and 
college levels. 

End-of-Course Tests are those which 
the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute provides test the completion 
requirements its correspondence, 
self-teaching, instruction 
courses. They are not designed 
serve standardized accreditation 
tests. They are, however, very com- 
petently constructed and are believed 
comparable the End-of-Course 
Tests prepared capable instructors 
civilian institutions. 

Some tests are also avail- 
able for testing veterans. school 
college not satisfied with infor- 
100, Army Separation Qualification 
Record, (or corresponding forms from 
other armed services), may obtain 
General Development 
Tests USAFI Subject Examination 
Tests from the Cooperative Test Ser- 
vice the American Council Edu- 
Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, New York. Tests available 
from the Cooperative Test Service 
high-school college levels are civil- 
ian forms USAFT tests. 

educational institution that has 
civilian test forms available, can 


apply for USAFT tests from the Vet- 
erans’ Testing Service the Ameri- 
Council Education, 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
nominal fee charged the veteran for 
this service. The Veterans’ Testing 
Service will send specified USAFI 
tests local educational official who 
has agreed test the veteran con- 
cerned. will then forward results 
the examination the educational 


institution from which the veteran 


sires accreditation. 


The Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram for counselling veterans being 
out its regional offices and 
guidance centers established co- 
operating educational institutions. 
This program offers vocational and 
educational guidance service for elig- 
ible veterans. providing this ser- 
vice such tests and 
administered may necessary 
for counselling purposes, including the 
civilian form General Educational 
Development Tests Subject 
Examination Tests. 


Importance Accreditation 


Every secondary school and higher 
institution the nation will probably 
asked some man woman the 
armed decide how much 
eredit will grant for that individ- 
ual’s in-service training and educa- 
tional experiences. Some have already 
received and acted upon hundreds 
application forms. 

School and college officials know 
that members the armed forces are 
devoting their time and talents the 
prolonged study and hard work neces- 
sary for carrying highly technical 
and mechanized war. They know that 
the intensity the study and work 
many far exceeds that the 
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normal peacetime program those same 
individuals would follow school 
college. They recognize the rightness 
granting civilian academic credit 
for educational achievements the 
armed forces. 

Their major problem what credit 
and how much? Steps taken the 
American Council and 
the armed forces, already described 
this article, make the solution the 
problem relatively simple for 
each school college. carefully 
considering the information provided 
the applicant Form No. 
47, supplemented examin- 
ations desired, and referring 
Guide the Evaluation Educa- 
tional Experiences the Armed Ser- 
vices, school and college officials can 
reach sound decision. 


the same time they can give in- 
valuable assistance young men and 
women the armed forces who are 
trying plan their future education. 
When school and college officials re- 
port their credit decision the appli- 
they can make carefully consid- 
ered recommendations courses the 
applicant should take assure his 
educational progress while still the 
armed forces and after returns 
school college. 

Based certified records and re- 
liable information, the credit decisions 
and course recommendations school 
and college officials should fair 
their own accreditation program, fair 
the individual man woman 
the armed forces, and fair the 
standards American education. 
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Report the Survey Made 
The Society Mayflower Descendants 
the State New York 
the Teaching American History 


New York Universities Colleges 
Compiled MCCLURE MEREDITH HOWLAND, Historian 


some time past there has been 

feeling responsible persons 

that American History was being 
neglected the schools, colleges, and 
universities the United States. Be- 
cause this, during the Autumn 
1943, the New York Society May- 
flower Descendants undertook sur- 
vey the teaching American His- 
tory the universities and colleges 
this State. 

its first step, the Society ascer- 
tained that American History re- 
quired all New York grade schools 
and high schools. (Without doubt 
American History all 
New York private schools. 

Then letter, which included four 
questions, was sent the heads the 
universities and colleges. The four 
questions were: 

American History required 
your institution. 

What courses are taught. 

What texts are used. 

quired now, will made com- 
pulsory the near future. 

Out the forty-three universities 
and colleges polled, twenty-six replied. 
these twenty-six, only 


quired American History itself, 
coordinated with other more less 
similar courses. Two others required 
this subject, had not been taken 
previously school. Two more re- 
plied that this subject was required for 
entrance. And one institution required 
for nearly all students. Finally, 
eighteen institutions, the overwhelm- 
ing majority, did not require Ameri- 
can History before entering during 
the college term. 

those institutions that required 
United States History, Acting Dean 
sity writes, “Columbia College has for 
many years required all Freshmen and 
Sophomores take two years course 
entitled ‘Contemporary 
Development Western Institutions 
and Social Ideas given collabora- 
tion the Departments History, 
Government, 
osophy. substantial part both 
the prescribed readings and the class- 
room lectures and de- 
voted American History.” 

Belonging this group likewise are 
Queens and Manhattan Colleges. Dr. 
Paul Klepper, President Queens 
College reports: “Your letter about 
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the teaching history our colleges 
presents matter deep concern 
all us. American History 
quired Queens College. The course 
‘History American Institu- 
tions,’ and taught unit lar 
ger four-semester course titled ‘Con- 
temporary American 
Manhattan College replies that the 
School Arts and Science there re- 
quires full year’s course Ameri- 
History for the degree.” 

the next group, Russell Sage 
College requires students take this 
subject they have not had previ- 
ously; while President Paine 
Houghton College states: “Our Col- 
lege History requirements provide that 
all students who have not completed 
course United States History the 
high school level are required take 
their college requirements six semes- 
ter hours course American 
History.” 

their requirements, Long Island 
University and the United States Mili- 
tary Academy stand alone. Dr. Met- 
President the former, states: 
“Long Island does not require course 
United States History for its un- 
dergraduate degree. The University 
one the few colleges that require 
American History for admission. 

Major General Wilby, Super- 
intendent the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, writes, that although 
American History not taught 
West Point, “all Cadet Candidates 
qualifying for admission must submit 
satisfactory credits for course 
United States History either part 
their high school collegiate edu- 
prior admission. those 
eases where candidate unable 
supply acceptable credits require 
him pass qualifying examination 


United States History. This exam- 
ination quite comprehensive and re- 
quires thorough knowledge United 
States History.” 

the case the students the 
last four universities reported, the 
Mayflower Society feels that they cer- 
tainly will have basic knowledge 
American History, but that their ap- 
proach may not particularly 
adult, for they have not taken the 
course college level. 

the four institutions 
just mentioned Union College. Dr. 
Dixon Ryan Fox, its President, re- 
plies: glad answer your let- 
ter, because think you will like the 
answer. Since July 1st said 
that course United States History 
requirement for nearly all the stu- 
dents entering Union College. Two 
courses are taught, one general course 
American History, from the early 
beginnings the present, which the 
general requirement, and the other, 
course the intellectual history the 
United States, which elective.” 


now reach the replies the 
largest group, those eighteen Universi- 
ties which definitely not require 
American History. President Con- 
stance Warren, Sarah Lawrence, 
writes that while she sympathy 
with the desire make the best pos- 
sible citizens our college students, 
“however this College does not believe 
required courses any kind, be- 
cause are convinced that students 
who are obliged take work against 
their will gain nothing from it.” 
Vassar states that the subject Amer- 


ican History covered twelve 


elective courses. Skidmore College 
offers two courses, one Colonial 
American History, and one the 
tellectual and source history the 
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United States. estimated that 
one-sixth their students has elected 
one the other these two courses 
four year period. Nevertheless 
their President thinks that the faculty 
would not feel justified making 
course American History compul- 
sory. The University Rochester re- 
plies that the tendency American 
Colleges recent years has been 
limit the number absolute prescrip- 
tions. Chancellor Capen the Uni- 
versity Buffalo writes that his in- 
stitution does not require course 
American History for undergrad- 
uate degree. The University has 
plan make such course compul- 
sory the near future. require 
this subject, goes say, “would 
violate the university’s principle 
organizing each student’s program un- 
der tutorial guidance, meet his own 
needs and interests.” Wagner College 
replies that American History not 
required, nor will this subject 
the near future. The faculty, there, 
does not believe this would serve any 
good purpose. Father Gannon, J., 
President Fordham University, 
while sympathetic with efforts lay 
more stress American History, still 
finds necessary answer that they 
not require American History 
there, nor will they the near future. 
Cornell University writes that “it 
would hard overstate the signifi- 
American History and Gov- 
ernment our colleges.” Though 
American History and Government 
are not required there, recent enroll- 
ments American Government have 
been approximately twenty-five 
cent larger than the total the gradu- 
ating class. Mother Thomas Aquinas, 
U., Dean the College New 
Rochelle, replies, “It’s not likely that 


the subject will made compulsory, 
for the simple reason that under the 
Regents the State New York for 
the secondary school, you will find the 
program very comprehensive. She 
adds, though that “voluntary enroll- 
ment American History and Gov- 
ernment increasing considerably 
this institution.” 

The three following colleges, while 
not requiring American History now, 
may require the near future. Sis- 
ter Grace the Sacred Heart, Presi- 
“Though under consideration, the re- 
quiring American History has not 
yet been decided upon. However, sta- 
tistics prove that few students leave 
without it.” President Cowley 
Hamilton University writes that 
feels very strongly about the need 
American college students being im- 
bued with American ideals and ideas. 
also states: hoping that 
the near future, Hamilton will require 
all its students before graduation 
demonstrate adequate knowledge 
American History and the possession 
the skills and attitudes needed for 
coming better Americans.” Elmira 
College replies that places great 
emphasis upon the study History 
and other social studies. does not 
require present course Ameri- 
History for graduation, but con- 
sideration will given this re- 
quirement. 

Dr. Wright City College 
New York writes: “The City Col- 
lege has six courses American His- 
tory this curriculum. Although 


these courses are not required all 
students, considerable percentage 
takes one more them, frequently 
students take many three four 
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these courses. Moreover, the 
basic course World Civilization, 
which required all students, the 
relation America the rest the 
world stressed.” Father Flynn, Re- 
gent St. John’s, informs that 
well over ninety percent their stu- 
dents have, either direction 
tion, taken American History courses. 
Syracuse University, while concerned 
over the knowledge American His- 
tory students colleges and schools, 
not convinced that required course 
American History the solution. 
However, normal times, approxi- 
mately seventy-five percent the stu- 
dents the College Liberal Arts 
take course American History, 
some time their college careers. 
President Allen Keuka College 
writes that has “very little faith 
the value required courses. Such 
academic offerings are likely defeat 
their own purpose presented 
onerous burden. The pattern edu- 
cation Keuka College purposely 
kept flexible order that the needs 
each individual student may met.” 
Dr. Norwood, President Alfred 
University feels that “there has been 
tendency abandon systematic 
study any history, including Amer- 
ican History, and deal with just the 
last twenty years and current events, 
and smattering and soci- 
ology and economics under the title 
citizenship.” far Alfred Uni- 
versity concerned, Dr. Norwood 
doubts there will required 
course United States History the 
near future. further states that 
“there very good course required 
all freshmen concerning world his- 
tory from early modern times. 
deals some extent with the transfer 


civilization from the old world 
the new.” 

President Everett Case, head Col- 
gate University, states that although 
they realize Colgate there may 
appalling lack knowledge 
American History the part col- 
lege students, they are still not con- 
vinced that making American History 
compulsory subject the best way 
meet the problem. President Case 
goes say that “fortunately there 
strong department this field 
which has attracted large number 
‘the students one more its 

Here, Colgate, the Mayflower So- 
ciety feels, the ideal setup. 

result this survey, the So- 
ciety Mayflower Descendants the 
State New York has come the fol- 
lowing 

Since American History required 
both New York grade and high 
schools, previously stated, the pupils 
this state get good enough basic 
foundation this subject. And 
the colleges and universities, the 
courses offered present, well 
most the texts used, seem adequate 
for students college level. The texts 
are by, among other able historians, 
Morison, Commager, and John 
Hicks. The students also study orig- 
inal documents, such the Constitu- 
tion, and the writings great men, 
such Washington and Jefferson. 
And although courses American 
History are required very few 
the Universities and Colleges, they can 
taken those students who are in- 
terested. respect this, not 
necessarily feel that this subject 
should made compulsory. For 
when students have reached college 
age, they should certainly know what 
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they want study. would well 
apply here the old but still perti- 
nent proverb “you can lead horse 
water, but you can’t make him drink.” 
This Society, however, advocates 
that not only more emphasis placed 
making courses American His- 
tory more interesting, but also upon 
drawing the students’ attention the 
interest, that they will want take 
this subject. And ought ever 
borne mind that these courses should 
stress must not placed too much 
upon bare facts, but more upon trends, 
ideas, interpretation facts, and out- 
side reading. Furthermore 
trends and interpretations should 
presented professors sympathetic 
the fundamental American way life. 
also recommend that more em- 
phasis placed upon American His- 
tory coordinated whole. This fas- 
cinating subject ought stressed 
from its start rather than the last 
twenty years, important they may 
be. And civies, economics and other 
similar subjects should blended into 
the overall historical scene from the 
beginning. For till the student grasps 
the complete picture, danger 
not seeing the forest for the trees. 
And most important all that 
American History placed the 
spotlight for itself, apart from its con- 
nection with other nations. For while 


true that our History cannot 
really understood without ade- 
quate knowledge foreign countries, 
still there always the danger that 
too much emphasis will placed upon 
the past and present other nations. 
Thus students lose sight our own 
background and interpret events from 
foreign point view. 

However, after the student well 
seasoned American History, 
might take his senior year, cli- 
max his college career, 
hensive course. This course could em- 
phasize the cultural heritage the 
United States and our people’s place 
the History Western Civiliza- 
tion. 

Finally, this Society agrees with 
the Report the Committee Amer- 
ican History Schools and Colleges* 
that college students, many whom 
will the leaders the future, are 
well instructed American History, 
they will the one hand ex- 
treme optimism which keeps men from 
seeing the existence problem till 
has become acute, and the other, 
extreme pessimism, which leads 
hasty and ill-considered action. And 
basing our theories and ideas 
realism will far more apt 
evade for long time, not forever, 
repetition the present worldwide 
suffering and slaughter. 


The Report the Committee American History Schools and Colleges the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, The National Council 
for the Social Studies. (Macmillan, 1944). 
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The Public School The Home 


Washington, 


UCH written and spoken to- 
day about the proper place 
the home and the public school 
agencies the education the 
new generation. Yet, spite the 
quantity words there wide- 
spread agreement among educators 
the rightful sphere the home and 
that the school. Social changes have 
taken place rapidly leave 
their wake confusion ideas. 
all harbor the emotional hope that co- 
operation effort can effected be- 
tween the public school and the par- 
ents its students, but actuality 
there are many evidences clash. 
The cause this conflict the lack 
educators and society the proper 
boundaries the responsibilities 
the school and the home. 
the disagreements, can no- 
tice that some teachers and administra- 
tors conceive school-home relations 
the social background the late 
decades the past century when 
father and mother were expected 
equip the child with everything needed 
take his place society except the 
elementary skills reading, writing, 
and ciphering. There are other edu- 
who believe evolutionary changes 
foredoom the home play minor 
role the rearing the child. The 
majority affirm that both agencies 
should positive factors education 
but little beyond this concept out- 
line more definite principles upon 
which actual cooperative actions may 
conducted. 


This paper attemps first, outline 
briefly and boldly the modern points 
view toward the relationship the 
home and secondly, attempts 
describe certain principles 
which educators may guided 
their concrete problems; and thirdly, 
number proposals are offered 
practical measures which the 
may employ reawaken parents 
their proper responsibilities and 
assist them learning more intelli- 
gent methods rearing children. 

has become commonplace con- 
viction that the influence the home 
has waned considerably since the in- 
our society. The 
condition has given rise serious 
social have seen many 
times, through observation and experi- 
mentation, that delinquency and seri- 
ous problem behavior the pupil 
almost invariably concomitant 
insecure, mal-ordered home life. The 
reactions the school this fact have 
taken three different general trends, 
each representing different philoso- 
phy the relationship between school 
and home. 

One these viewpoints lays the en- 
tire responsibility for correction 
problem behavior and compensation 
for family deficiencies the hands 
the school. Adherents this view- 
point maintain that the school must 
try whatever the home has 
bungled, left undone, matter 
what the latter may be. The home 
regarded agency just many 
negative factors; the only hope for im- 
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provement claimed lie the ef- 
forts the school. Unwittingly, the 
school here accentuates the basic in- 
security the child tacitly admit- 
ting more complete parental bank- 
than tolerable the con- 
scious subconscious sensitivities 
the child. This point view, its 
unvarnished means that the 
school supercede the parents 
usurping the natural prerogatives 
the latter. Undeniably this un- 
wholesome and unsound. The public 
school cannot and should not attempt 
assume the prerogatives which the 
social order belong the parents. 
ogy the school’s makeup. the 
subtle sign the disintegration our 
civil organism, which has tradition 
upheld and fostered the right the 
family the center our social 
entity. 

The second point view swings 
the other extreme, and its adherents 
act though the school only the 
business place formal education. 
The problem child regarded so- 
cial offender classroom routine; 
punishment due him for his ma- 
licious misdeeds. Although teachers 
and administrators have long been 
aware the necessity effecting 
tie between school and home, some 
have not grown beyond the stage be- 
lieving that this accomplished 
demanding the presence the parents 
school only when the child has dis- 
obeyed classroom orders. Educational 
theory far beyond such impover- 
ished concept, but who would say that 
not uncommon our national 
Persons acquainted with the 
realities school life today know very 
well that this practice has not been 
relegated its merited limbo. not 


few situations, the school authorities 
give lip service the close harmony 
between school and home, but are un- 
able perceive the inconsistency be- 
tween belief and practice. Little 
the appreciation and understanding 
the increasing role the school view 
the looser hold the family and 
church over the child. Education 
regarded the acquisition subject 
matter and academic skills; commun- 
ity projects, teacher 
visitations are many frills which 
place inordinate demand upon the 
staff’s time. Such patriotic activities 
bond drives, Red Cross, and 
tion campaigns are found 
schools concession civie pres- 
sure. The projects form integral 
program. This antiquated notion 
extra-curricular activities instruc- 
tional ornaments dying slow, hard 
death. 


the third point view, the school 
and home are affirmed positive 
educational agencies the growth and 
development the child. Surely, this 
concept the correct beginning 
philosophical basis for better under- 
standing the place the school and 
home the education the budding 
citizen. Yet, itself, the concept 
too general serve guide con- 
cases. Sadly enough, our think- 
ing has halted this point and left 
educators without sound principles 
which realize the maximum cooper- 
ation the two institutions. The re- 
spective spheres the interplay 
school and home have not been satis- 
factorily defined judging from cur- 
rent educational literature. There 


deplorable vagueness which belies 
the lack sound philosophy. 
from this defect that number prob- 
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lems arise the actual unfoldment 
guidance program. 

Where does the primary responsi- 
bility lie for the various phases the 
individual’s growth? With full recog- 
nition the principle that growth 
unitary process, legitimately can 
differentiate the unitary process into 
such phases emotional, personal, 
character, physical, social, civic, 
tural, intellectual 
growth. these phases should 
the object regard and_ treatment 
both school and home (other agen- 
cies are not denied their rights edu- 
cation; this article deals only with 
home and school). Yet, for the 
pose establishing sound object 
activity for each agency, some phases 
must said belong more peculiarly 
and naturally agency rather 
than the other. this latter idea lies 
the best solution the problem. 

The home should concerned pri- 
marily with the emotional, personal, 
character, and physical growth the 
child, and with the initial stages 
socialization. the time that the 
child comes school, these phases 
growth have already taken definite 
shape. The school finds that the child’s 
life quite firmly fixed along vari- 
ous pathways these phases 
growth. the child displays abnor- 
malities behavior, therapeutic meas- 
ures maximal effectiveness can 
secured only through the enlightened 
help the parents. 

The public school, the other hand, 
primarily concerned with the 
introduction the child the 
larger social sphere, and the develop- 
ment his potentialities for the great- 
est possible contribution the com- 
mon good. This accomplished 
three-fold work: the transmission 


the social heritage; the integrated de-. 


velopment the individual’s abilities, 
particularly the intellectual, within 
the framework the present social 
order; the preparation the pupil 
assume vocational role that will per- 
mit him function his highest 
level competency with increasing 
experience. Training for occupa- 
tion must conceived its broader 
sense, preparation for life 
which work occupies place major 
importance. 

The two preceding paragraphs have 
given the barest outline answer 
the question, “What the place 
the home and the school the educa- 
tion the Yet there are 
prominent points emphasis 
discerned. 

begin with, the home the first 
agency education. The philosophy 
education can never lose 
sight this fact wishes give 
due attention understanding 
the individual child. Some the dif- 
ficulties articulation between the 
school and the home will always re- 
main. However, definite measures 
should taken minimize these dif- 
ficulties. Froebel proposed the kin- 
dergarten because was apparent that 
the child might adversely prepared 
for learning those early years be- 
fore entrance elementary school. 
But this does not deep enough into 
the matter. the child may un- 
prepared for elementary school, the 
same would true for kindergarten. 
This means that the home must edu- 
cated into its responsibility the first 
influence the development the 
growing boy and girl. 

Secondly, regard the school- 
home relationship realistically, must 
said that the school complemen- 
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tary agency education the fam- 
ily, and not the other way around. 
there are some schoolmen who conde- 
scend allow the parents haveasay 
the formal education the student. 
They may quick shift blame for 
failure, but manage the school 
though alone were equipping the 
youth for their places society. Hap- 
pily, the practices educational guid- 
ance are tending give the parents 
greater and more proper part the 
decisions the educational and voca- 
tional future the child. 


Furthermore, both home and school 
have constructive 
make all phases the individual’s 
growth. Although primary responsi- 
bility for personal, 
ter, and physical development belong 
the family, the part which the school 
take indeed very large. Present 
society demands that 
broaden the basis education; much 
more must provided than the trans- 
mission the social heritage, de- 
velopment individual abilities, and 
training suitable occupation. 
The “subject-matter” school has been 
hastened its death the guidance 
movement, fact which should not 
interpreted implying that subject- 
matter not important. However, 
knowledge now conceived means 
end rather than end itself. 
The objectives the school are 
broader, and include those phases 
growth which have been mentioned 
above being the primary responsi- 
bility the family. This fact ex- 
plains why practice one finds dif- 
ficult distinguish between the re- 
spective spheres both family and 
school. fact, there great 
overlapping that marvel why the 
schools general have not been cog- 


nizant the necessity harmonious 
relations with the home much earlier. 


Teacher and parent should pull to- 


gether with mutual respect for each 
other’s place. 

the above discussion, has been 
twice implied that the school has 
about the training par 
ents their responsibilities the 
proper rearing children. The work 
the school depends large measure 
upon the success the parental educa- 
tion given the child before and dur- 
ing his years formal training. Re- 
grettably, the decline the influence 
the home has not resulted stren- 
uous campaigns make parents aware 
their duties. The circumstances 
war have pulled mothers out their 
homes into the defense industries, 
situation which has aggravated the un- 
wholesome tendency. The net result 
that adults now more than before are 
not intelligently prepared under- 
take the arduous, complicated duties 
parenthood. This condition must 
not allowed continue any longer. 
agency can displace the home its 
educational functions, therefore the 
home must encouraged and taught 
its work effectively. Society 
concedes that teacher must have pro- 
fessional preparation for his her 
important task. Surely are illogi- 
not admit that the wife 
must least equally prepared for 
her duties teacher and home man- 
ager. Convictions this kind are 
voiced openly large majority 
instructors, administrators, and psy- 
chologists yet the meager measures 
realize the convictions are appalling 
observe. 


Parental education must become 
prominent concern society gen- 
eral and so, course, the school. The 
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American Association School Ad- 
ministrators has recognized this need 
devoting its nineteenth Yearbook” 
give impetus movement al- 
ready begun, develop more gen- 
eral consciousness the importance 
training for family life responsi- 
bility public education. 
Schoolmen must discontinue deplore 
publicly the weaknesses the home. 
Rather should they make their utter- 
ances the vehicles constructive sug- 
gestions indifferent parents. 


practice, the schools cannot long 
proceed the basis that the school 
corrective institution for the defici- 
ences the home. This negative out- 
look must replaced positive 
program education intelligent 
family life. This the stimulating 
challenge thrust society into the 
hands educational leaders—to re- 
mind parents their natural rights 
and responsibilities, re-incline them 
carry out their duties with resolute 
pride, and furnish them with en- 
lightened skills child rearing. 

This paper does not propose con- 
sider the ways which the current 
high school and college curriculum 
may modified contribute the 
aim better parenthood the future. 
The Twenty-First Yearbook the 
vice this regard. the 
writer concerned with the plans which 
can instituted present for well- 
meaning but insecure parents whose 
children are now shall soon 
the public schools. Here are few 
suggested methods for fostering the 
parent-education 


The school should positively en- 
courage the formation parent-con- 


ference groups providing housing 
facilities and study materials. Such 
group may branch the Parent 
Teachers Association but ought hold 
its meetings apart from the latter or- 
ganization. The specific purpose 
the parent-conference group study 
those problems family life which re- 
fer child training and home educa- 
tion. separate groups 
ought formed according the 
level the child, for example, 
ent-conference group infants, an- 
other the pre-school child, another 
the elementary school child, and 

The success such group 
largely dependent upon the leader. The 
school should not select leader for 
the group, but rather should set the 
atmosphere for wise choice the 
participating members. The leader 
such group should person well 
versed educational practices and the 
psychology children. The school 
psychologist, the interested teacher 
with graduate degree psychology, 
even alert, intelligent parent may 
serve the chairman. Meetings 
should conducted informal, 
sociable basis. The questions 
the members will discussed be- 
tween themselves under the tactful 
guidance the The local 
priest minister can valuable 
contributor such group. The most 
important part child training 
moral education, and one better 
fitted help this phase educa- 
tion than the local religious leaders. 

some few schools, the parents 
have been invited select representa- 
tives serve the com- 
mittees, the marking system commit- 


American Association School Administrators, “Education For Family Nine- 
teenth Yearbook, Washington, C., 1941. 
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tees, and the like. these situations 
the are expected in- 
troduce the point view the home 
and likewise obtain some knowledge 
the influences which the school 
for the education the chil- 
dren. 


The school might enhance its 
reputation the cultural center the 
community stocking special li- 
brary shelf with selected books value 
and interest parents. These books 
may loaned the parents per- 
son, may borrowed through the 
child who has written request from 
home. the school cannot afford this 
feature its own library, could 
mimeograph lists available refer- 
ence materials interest parents 
the local public library. 

through the student become better 
acquainted with the activities their 
children the actual classroom situ- 
ation. The parents may invited 
attend regular instructional periods, 
not alone visiting days when the 
children are poised put dress 
show, but other times when the 
classes are engaged everyday work. 
The students themselves can serve 
“Visitor Guides,” work which has 
education] value unless takes too 
much classroom time. Furthermore, 
pupils cannot help but impressed 
the knowledge that their parents 
have such easy access the school 
rooms. 

Educators ought encourage, 
help and cooperate with the public, 
private and religious neighborhood 
agencies that are devoting their 
gies family welfare. Not infre- 


quently, the public school may re- 


quested participate neighborhood 
endeavors improve local conditions 
some families whose children attend 
the school. Each these occasions 
may opportunity strengthen 
the parents-education movement. 

Adult education ought feature 
instruction family life, such 
courses Child and Adolescent Psy- 
chology, Infant Care, Mental Hy- 
giene the Home, Home Economies, 
and the like. These courses can 
offered regularly evening schools, 
colleges, and universities. However, 
not advisable include the 
offerings the public evening school 
courses for prospective marital mates. 
number recent unfortunate ex- 
periences have shown that the 
schools should not attempt give in- 
struction field where bitter con- 
troversies arise because ethical dif- 
ferences. the denominational in- 
stitution which best equipped 
sponsor courses for prospective mates 
since agreement between teacher and 
student ethical values most im- 
portant factor the success this 
type course. 

Our society cannot overlook de- 
emphasize the importance success- 
ful homemaking, either for women 
for men, without injuring the fabric 
democratic way life. Ameri- 
can educators cannot allow the 
attitude develop that homemaking 
and child rearing are menial tasks 
which lack social value and signifi- 
Women particularly should 
realize that the emancipation and 
equality movement still progress 
has legitimate place for the dispar- 
agement motherhood and home- 
maker vocation and profession. 
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woman may not playing mother all 
her life, but for the overwhelming 
majority women this will make 
very large part it. Moreover, 
when the woman becomes the mother, 
the offspring needs given the 
most intelligent training because 


still true that the tender shoot 
bent, will the tree grow. Life should 
the parent accordance with the 
measured contribution toward the off- 
spring’s maximum development 
complete adulthood. 


Goodykoontz, Bess, and Beulah Coon, co-chairmen, “Family Life and Our 
Quoted Brown, Clara M., “Home and Family Life Education,” “Review Educational Re- 
search, (1941), 387. 
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Are Our Schools Step 
With Changing Conditions? 


FREDERICK LUND 


Professor Psychology, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VENTS which have swept over 

the world scene during the last 

three years have been such 
magnitude without precedent 
world history. Nations have been 
overrun and submerged, citadels 
empire have fallen, impregnable fort- 
resses have crumbled. These events, 
import, have necessitated vast changes 
almost every phase our lives— 
political, economic, social, moral, re- 
ligious. 

the midst the uncertainties 
thus created most difficult deal 
with the school situation and work 
out satisfactory program because 
education, like government, must 
adapted the times. cannot set 
terms some abstract ideal 
without reference existing needs. 

What, then, are these needs? 
there anything guide the form- 
ulation policy which will satisfy 
the demands which are going 
placed upon us? Perhaps can 
better than take our cue from 
leaders, here and abroad, who are 
awake the realities which confront 
us. 

Reviewing recent statements these 
leaders—the military, industrial and 
educational—one point agreement 
outstanding, namely, the need for 
tightening the educational processes 


through greater measure disci- 
pline. President Conant Harvard, 
speaking for the colleges, asserts that 
hardening the curriculum going 
nation for the sterner tasks war. 
English writers—and should 
doubt give special attention these 
they have lived closer the war 
and for longer time than 
the same theme. For some time they 
have been urging upon the people the 
need for greater socialization and less 
individualism the schools. year 
ago there appeared the authoritative 
London article “Free- 
dom with Discipline” which the 
author disparaged some the earlier 
much-loved phrases educators—De- 
velopment Individuality, the Child 
Centered 
Self-Expression phrases which 
finds closely related the defunct 
economic gospel laissez With 
totalitarianism spreading over the Eu- 
ropean continent the writer believes 
that these concepts must yield edu- 
cational policies more line with the 
demands national security. The 
attitudes and behavior the pupil 
must patterned accordance with 
social and national interests. The 
child must learn merge his own in- 
terests with those the community 
and the nation, and curb his own 


Freedom With Discipline. The Times, London, Ed. Sup., 
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impulses accordance with larger 
aims. Freedom, says the author, may 
still attained even under the 
pline demanded orderly society. 
will freedom under the law, 
which, Plato his Republic assures 
us, the greatest all freedom. In- 
deed, not true that the freedom 
the child, the freedom develop, may 
seriously curtailed classroom 
where spontaneity -in thought and ac- 
tion encouraged the individual 
pupil 

Other more recent articles British 
journals give point the above 
school programs which 
for daily “drills 
These drills require that each pupil 
participate the care the halls and 
classrooms, the furnace, kitchen, 
garden and playground. Loyalty, co- 
operation, obedience, respect for auth- 
ority—these and other virtues, tradi- 
tional the English schools, are in- 
culeated through habits daily living, 
through sports and organized play 
which embrace the long-cherished dic- 
tum the Duke Wellington that 
the battles Britain have been won 
the playing fields Eton. 

our own country, concern for 
educational reform voiced almost 
daily our military men. Certain 
industrial leaders who, like the, mili- 
tary, must deal with the end-product 
our schools, are equally convinced 
that something can and must done 
remedy the present situation. 
recent issue Charles 
Stevenson, who excellent posi- 
tion speak both for the schools and 


for industry, voices concern over “The 
‘Little Things’ That Education Over- 


While not disagreeing with 
educators that teaching the child 
think important, finds that 
most discussions this point are ap- 
plicable chiefly the training require- 
ments top flight executives, whereas 
the vast majority the youth entering 
industry must prepared for routine 
tasks. Moreover, individual who 
might otherwise have advanced 
position responsibility often fails 
because has not been 
trained the “little things” life. 
many instances, says Stevenson, the 
individual’s failure may laid in- 
plain, simple mistake- 
not being able add 
column figures accurately, 
typists not being able spell two syl- 
lable words, stenographers not making 
sensible sentences out correspond- 
ence entrusted them. Letters are 
ation gets daily beating, 
many small, apparently unimportant 
things.” 

summing up, the writer finds 
that educators have failed sense 
their obligation the development 
orderly habits, socialized outlook, 
ability get along with one’s fel- 
lows, and, not least, capacity and 
willingness 

the same journal and marked 
contrast, Turner Hicks writes the 
“Advantages the Newer Concepts 
the usual high- 
stepping phraseology his group the 
author informs that the pupil must 
“trained think through issues 
and thus able direct and elevate 
the changes dynamic, democratic 
Instead having the child 


“The ‘Little Things’ That Overlooks.” Education, June, 
‘. 

Turner Hicks, “Some the Newer Concepts Education.” 
June, 615-618. 
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get down the routine learning the 
multiplication table Turner Hicks 
recommends that let him help “run 
bank” and maybe will realize the 
importance arithmetic. are in- 
formed that the tedium grammar 
and spelling exercises can avoided 
“if debates are held and addresses 
given vital issues,” thus providing 
the child with “training written 
and spoken English.” “One the 
fine advantages the newer concepts 
the recognition the immediate 
locality learning materials. whole 
unit might built around the 
stars, trees, farm animals, old 
clock, creek that runs through the 
school ground.” this way “learn- 
ing becomes interesting, happy ex- 
perience and more children will really 

Perhaps pronouncements such 
these which leads Redifer,* Direc- 
tor the Education 
Movement, predict that some his 
colleagues will fall the wayside 
through failure realize that have 
come the end era. The re- 
marks Turner Hicks have been 
cited because they are typical the 
milk toast versions education which 
during recent decades have led the 
criticism that our school system 
growing soft, that honest-to-goodness 
study being avoided, and that train- 
ing being brought down the paste, 
paint and putter level. 
characteristic concern for the “rights 
and interests” the pupil extended 
the higher grades often means 
the postponement real training and 
the transformation high schools into 
super-kindergartens. The use play- 
ground techniques would seem order 


Redifer, Educational Record, July, 


School District Philadelphia. 


the lower levels. Some measure 
may even tolerated the high 
school level provided does not lead 
the avoidance subject matter 
which less entertaining which 
cannot fitted into the game situa- 
tion. 


additional illustration the 
failure some our schoolmen 
get step with changing conditions 
found recent bulletin the 
Philadelphia School Board. This bul- 
letin Individualization Teach- 
ing, dealing with “matters lasting 
importance,” and “concern for the in- 
herent rights individual person- 
ality,” finds that “the modern concep- 
tion education not conformity, 
but 


the extent that this bulletin 
bears indivdual differences and the 
need for adjusting the curriculum 
these differences there can 
jection. That old story. 
when these differences are made the 
basis for coddling, pampering and 
yielding individual interests that 
objection arises. when individu- 
alization instruction emphasized 
the exclusion other equally im- 
portant phases that realize how 
one-sided education many instances 
has become. 


state that education must con- 
cerned not with conformity but growth 
wholly misleading. Growth might 
cancerous, individually and socially 
undesirable. healthy must 
accord with the ideals the social 
order. Hence, much growth will 
measured, not apart from, but terms 
social conformity. Indeed, one 
the chief educational problems the 
establishment conformity the 
534-539. 
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trends, 
whether these the use 
English, the acquisition skills 
and common culture patterns, 
the mastery scientific and technical 

The observance these principles 
particularly important this hour 
national emergency. all-out 
effort being made mobilize the 
nation for the stern realities war. 
far our schools are concerned 
such mobilization means great deal 
more than airraid drills and the sell- 
ing war stamps. means that the 
ery our leaders for greater sacrifice 
and sterner discipline must reach down 
into our classrooms and reflected 
harder work and more serious ef- 
fort. Pupils must schooled the 
habits, attitudes and skills which best 
serve our national interests. 

are survive this global 
struggle must attain adequacy 
entirely new plane. This 
quacy, ultimately, the adequacy 


the individual. must strong, 
not only physically, but emotionally 
and must acquire the 
toughness mind and body which 
does not flinch realities nor waver 
before the unpleasant. But these 
qualities manhood and womanhood 
are attained they must incul- 
cated through the habits which they 
are recognized—those work and 
self-denial, loyalty and devotion 
larger interests, sacrifice for the 
family, the community and the nation. 

here that our schools must not 
fail us. Let not written over 
their portals that this sphere was 
“too little and too late.” For the 
American people the crucial test yet 
come. When does come, must, 
like Britian her hour peril, 
well equipped morally materially, 
our spiritual armour sturdy 
that which embraces our planes and 
our ships. 
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Washington Investment 


Counselor 


“Tip” Educators 


BROOKS 
North Park College, Chicago, 


EORGE Washington had the 
secret most capable adminis- 
trators. delegated others 
the responsibility for several major 
interests government. But Wash- 
ington was also discreet that 
kept personal charge those two in- 
terests government which re- 
garded most important starting the 
administration our United States. 
First, the education youth. Wash- 
ington knew that, matter how strong 
foundation and his fellow officers 
were laying, our government, our na- 
tion, could not survive were 
also training young men build 
proper superstructure top his 
solid foundations. Washington inter- 
ested himself education. “In pro- 
portion the structure govern- 
ment gives force public opinion 
said he, “that public 
opinion should enlightened.” 
Successive generations leaders 
America have interested themselves 
education. have built this 
country tradition about education 
without precedent history and 
have sent school and through school 
bigger proportion our children and 
young people than any other large na- 
tion. Through public taxation and in- 
dividual giving, Americans have co- 
operated build the greatest sys- 


tem schools that the world has ever 
seen. 

Many today’s leaders recognize 
their indebtedness their schooling 
for preparing them for the positions 
leadership and responsibility which 
they now enjoy. 

Great numbers American young 
people have shown their appreciation 
their opportunity for schooling. 
They have worked hard get the best 
that was available, make the most 
their opportunities. They have 
been fitting themselves take the 
responsibility which Washington had 
foresight enough see must under- 
taken each succeeding generation. 

Washington emphasized the need for 
education and established education 
peculiar place the hearts his 
countrymen giving his personal 
attention president. 

The second interest that Washing- 
ton did not delegate another, but 
kept within his own personal super- 
vision was “the defense his coun- 
try.” 

Not long since, the newspapers re- 
ported the christening new 
ship King George. included 
évery detail the latest device that the 
ingenuity man had prepared for the 
defense the British Empire. That 
new battleship cost forty million dol- 
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lars. Its christening was properly 
gala occasion and, reports said, the 
king’s party was surrounded one 
thousand policemen. 

One thousand 
needed protect the English king 
while was christening battleship 
protect England from foreign foes! 
Authorities feared enemies within 
their own country. 

Our President has similarly 
protected for there are enemies within 
our United States, too. Never antici- 
pated Washington, was pro- 
viding generously for the education 
American young people, these ene- 
mies within may wreck our country 
faster than any foreign foe likely 
do. 

Edgar Hoover, director the 
Federal Bureau Investigation, the 
Department Justice, asserts 
that “over four million men and 
women the United States have set 
themselves defy our laws.” The law 
enforcement committee the Ameri- 
can Bar Association reported recently 
that the United States “has the great- 
est prison population relation 
total population any country the 
world.” Crime costing $120 year 
for man, woman, and child 
the country. That means $600 year, 
$50 month, for every man who 
children. How long can stand it? 
Yet the number crimes 
increasing year after year! 

say that there are too many 
students our colleges. Some young 
men and women college are not us- 
ing their opportunity good advan- 
tage. Everybody knows this. But, 
long enrollment college and uni- 
versity does not yet include many 
young people who have proved 


every test that they have done superior 
work high school and that they are 
excellent prospects for college, the 
lege opportunity must not reduced. 
Some five million young people age 
and qualification for school 
lege are out school and out work. 
This time for reduction the 
educational opportunity. There are 
three and half times more criminals 
the United States than all the stu- 
dents all our colleges and universi- 
ties. want work make the col- 
lege opportunity available for more 
the fine eager young people who will 
through college develop themselves 
into better citizens for America the 
best national defense for which Wash- 
ington strove. 

Devotion great cause has been 
the inspiration most the men and 
women who have counted history. 
Devotion America, devotion our 
democratic ideals, devotion work, 
enterprise, thrift and planning for 
their own futures—this the devo- 
tion that still the ideal many 
teachers. This the ideal which our 
best teachers are trying inspire 
their students. 

That battleship forty million. 

all the colleges and universities 
the United States, only six are re- 
ported have much endowment 
the cost that one battleship—Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Roch- 
ester and Texas. 

That was British battleship. But 
we, too, are investing. Congress has 
voted billions dollars for naval de- 
fense. are investing both bat- 
tleships and colleges “for the national 
defense” Washington himself set 
the example. But are distributing 
our investments wisely? Are prov- 
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ing ourselves good business men 
Americans like think they are? 
Billions for ships, and grant good 
investment, yet how few our col- 
leges can count their financial strength 
the millions. 

When educators make people 
generally realize that criminals come 
largely from the ranks youth out 
school and out work; when edu- 
cators broadcast the fact that costs 
five six times much keep 


man prison school; when 
show taxpayers and generous citizens 
how much their investments educa- 
tion have meant America, then 
shall find Americans eager prove 
themselves good business men and good 
business women. They want invest 
where investments pay best. With 
Washington’s emphasis upon educa- 
tion and national defense back us, 
educators should enthusiastic 
well reliable investment 


Back School 


MARTHA ELLIOTT CLAY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


the Saturday Evening Post re- 

cently article appeared which 

discharged and disabled soldier 
his difficulties his return 
High School, especially English. 

This year have been tutoring 
disabled veteran who left 
school the ninth grade and after 
four years the war, spent mostly 
New Guinea, being seriously wounded 
was discharged. returned high 
school from which hopes 
graduated June, 1946. 

Some methods teaching that 
have found useful, may interest 
other teachers who have will 
have such pupils their classes 
high school. true that have 
him all himself, but the methods 
have used can used with group 
starting them one time. sol- 
dier has take this English outside 
because taking four solids 
school. 

English there are four fields 
which have surveyed: composi- 
tion, grammar, literature, and outside 
reading. our school, addition 
this pupils have earn five culture 
points each semester. 

began with composition, for 
knew through that medium could get 
acquainted with Tom, discover his 
abilities, and giving him medium 
for self expression, perhaps release 
the tension which was under. The 
first theme was the subject What 
Wish Learn from English 


Course. From this showed that 
wished learn speak effectively— 
had already spoken over the radio 
—to write correctly, and confi- 
dent his grammar. The theme re- 
vealed that was rather weak spel- 
ler. Then suggested that write 
about the jungle the sea, but said 
wanted forget his experiences 
both places. His consuming interest 
was the Society for Disabled Vet- 
erans, several whom had taken 
Fort for treatment. 
thought people should informed 
about the button which all disabled 
veterans wear that the reason they 
are not service and the reason they 
sit buses while ladies stand might 
understood. wrote the work 
the Disabled Veterans’ Society, 
very formally, sort digest the 
constitution the organization. But 
the theme was clear and orderly. 
helping the disabled veterans, often 
had give them directions. His 
next theme was excellent exposi- 
tion, which told the soldier how get 
from the Union Station Central 
High School, very complicated 
route. After this wrote letters 
subjects which grew out these ex- 
periences, letters explaining the mean- 
ing the button wears, letters 
ordering certain books needed, and 
on. this time had begun 
talk about some his own experiences. 
Things saw reminded him things 
had seen foreign lands. 
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really wanted write about them. His 
first article how carried tele- 
phone lines through the jungle, was 
interesting was published the 
school paper. old clock that had 
wound with key, reminded him 
silver watch given him dying 
Australian; this experience has 
written with real style and power. 
Partly result this writing his 
nervous tension has considerably di- 
minished. 

Meanwhile had started his out- 
side reading. read Men Iron, 
which liked; Queed, which acted 
sort sedative; The Construction 
the Panama Canal, and detec- 
tive 

His need for spelling, have 
said, appeared his themes. gave 
him drill the words commonly mis- 
good lists the 
demons—and drilled him also the 
words himself misspelled. 

literature the course demanded 
poetry. did not care for it. For- 
tunately King Arthur had been one 
his childhood’s heroes was inter- 
ested “The Coming Arthur,” 
“Gareth and Lynette,” and “The Pass- 
ing Arthur.” From Wordsworth 
read “Michael,” which was mildly in- 
teresting him and some short poems: 
from Tennyson addition the 
read “Enoch Arden.” 
thought the hero that poem had 
what takes and liked him best. Be- 
sides these read many short poems 
and also “Sohrab and which 
realized had flowing through 
stream majestic and unconquerable 
the one “Ole Man River.” 
connection with the study poetry, 
learned about rhythm and figures. 

may seem strange that put off 
grammar until the last the semester 
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when Tom had expressed wish for 
his first theme. But had more 
experience with grammar than he, 
had taught soldiers who returned 
after the first World War and 
wanted have him really like Eng- 
lish before exposed its seamy side. 
From former school days remem- 
bered what nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs were. had notion 
preposition. preposition shows 
relation between two words sen- 
tence; that was too abstract make 
sense. put hand over, under, 
and beside the table, each time asking 
him where hand was with relation 
the table. Now gesticulates his 
prepositions and usually gets them 
right. With parts speech tempo- 
rarily fenced in, turned simple, 
eompound, and complex sentences. 
realized his grammar must con- 
crete possible. produced pair 
candlesticks exactly alike. These, 
said, are like the clauses com- 
pound sentence: one just good 
the other. Then brought out 
seven branches candle stick. 
said “are branches which all depend 
upon one main one. This candle 
stick symbolizes the structure 
complex sentence: clauses depend 
upon some more important clause.” 
This not scholarly method perhaps 
but passes the pragmatic test. When 
Tom had gained the idea dependent 
clauses, could reason out the differ- 
ence between adjective and ad- 
verb clause. knew the uses 


noun this time and could identify 
noun clause the fact that was 
used like noun. 

addition the work have de- 
scribed, have our school sys- 
tem culture points. Every semester 
pupil must get five culture points 


BACK SCHOOL 


for outside interests cultural na- 
ture: one good movie—the pupil 
the upper grades uses his own judg- 
ment—certain radio programs, con- 
certs, lectures, visits the art gallery, 
additional books, regular attend- 
ance church Sunday School. 
These help form well rounded 
life. culture points have been 
gained attendance concerts, lec- 
tures, and church. 

Memorizing hard for him but 
chose memorize part Arnold’s 
“Sohrab and 

For are all like swimmers the 


sea 

Poised the top huge wave 
fate 

Which hangs uncertain which side 
fall 


And whether will roll out sea 


Back out sea, the deep waves 
death, 


know not and search will make 
know 

Only the event will teach its 
hour. 

But Tom does not have Arnold’s 
God,” said. 

Tom not reader; likes his 
adventures first hand. not 
brilliant but has record after 
four years’ absence from school. 
still tires easily but never seems 
bored and think less nervous 
and happier than when began the 
course. 
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Yield Not Temptation 


EDWARD ROEBER 


Professor Education, Hamline University 
St. Paul Minnesota 


teachers may hold the up- 
per hand bargaining now, 
but wait until the war over. 
will see who boss then.” Such 
the attitude among some the 
school officials who are entrusted with 
hiring teachers, and perhaps similar 
moods are developing other areas 
human endeavor. The attitude may 
attributed constant desire for 
higher salaries among teachers. They 
are using one position bargain with 
another. This results the loss 
bargaining power the part school 
officials—power which even reached 
the depths allowing teachers un- 
derbid each other during the era 
abundant supply teachers. 
Teachers the present time may 
taking unnecessary liberties and 
advantages the situation. Such ac- 
tion seems justified when anyone con- 
siders the salaries the teaching pro- 
fession. indicates that the life 
earnings public-school teacher 
the United States was about per 
cent large the value the life 
earnings doctors, lawyers, dentists 
and engineers. Specifically, the aver- 
age yearly salary for all teachers 
1940 was $1360. (Compare this with 
the $2000 minimum salary which 
paid the lowest professional grade 
the classified service the federal 


government.) 1940 the urban 
teachers received $1900 the aver- 
age and rural teachers were paid 
average salary present 
demand for teachers certainly has 
raised this average, but still does not 
compare with the increased wages 
industry. some localities not 
uncommon see young boys and girls 
with special educational qualifica- 
tions earning more per week than their 
former teacher with ten years ex- 
perience. 

Now consider the work the 
teacher relation the remunera- 
tion. Where else society does one 
find worker producing more with 
such valuable materials? true 
that men will spend more their 
hobbies than they will the educa- 
tion their children, but they are 
minority. Other men feel injus- 
tice when forced pay for the edu- 
cation another man’s children. But 
who suffers when there breakdown 
the education children? Just 
the The community, the 
state, and the nation suffers. The 
nation pays out, according Edgar 
estimated fifteen billion 
dollars each year for apprehending 
and restricting criminal activities. The 
annual expenditures for educational 
purposes will range from two three 


Harold Clark, “Life Earnings Selected Occupations,” (N. Y.; Harper and Brothers, 
“The Status the Teaching National Education Association, Research Bulle- 


tin, 1940, 18, No. 


See pamphiet, “The American Crime published Charles Burrows, In- 
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billion dollars. reasonable ex- 
pect that additional sum for attract- 
ing better teachers will perhaps de- 
the cost detecting and 
habilitating criminals? Certainly in- 
creased facilities with more capable 
teaching staff (and more men) would 
pay for itself terms dollars and 
cents. human values the account 
would find far more the asset side 
the ledger. 

What are the dangers vindictive 
actions school officials? First and 
most obvious, these men may attempt 
reduce salaries all-time low. 


Some states are considering, have 


passed, law establishing minimum 
salary. This surely favorable 
omen, but some officials might use 
this standard their maximum salary. 
the suffer from any 
such action. The old adage Ber- 
nard Shaw that “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach” false. The 
war has shown that teachers are quite 
capable successful work other 
and teachers, real pros- 
pective, may soon realize this fact. 
that case students with the greatest 
teaching aptitude may enter other 
fields endeavor, leaving the social, 
intellectual, emotional, and moral in- 
valids teach schools. 
Second, these officials may attempt 
fetter teachers with unreasonable 
contracts. The teacher’s life will be- 


come ordered existence with few 
rights privileges unless sanctioned 
school officials. Little “Caesars” 
will feel that their vanity and self- 
esteem have been restored when the 
teacher has once more been subjected 

Third, these school officials their 
zealous efforts attain their “right- 
ful” place the educational heirarchy 
may forget that they have obliga- 
tion protect the interests teachers 
against unwarranted demands from 
pressure groups. Various organiza- 
tions, with financial patriotic inter- 
ests, may wish keep teachers frugal 
all habits living. should 
the duty school officials safe- 
guard the rights and privileges the 
teaching staff against such unjustified 
threats and demands. 

Other less results may oc- 
cur from resentful action school 
officials, but why give this minority 
any ideas? Three possible dangers 
have been enumerated for the purpose 
emphasis. Rigid, selfish, and ill- 
considered action may teachers 
form militant organizations, some- 
thing which they have failed be- 
cause there have not been the issues 
necessary for crusade. Unwarranted 
reductions salaries and privileges 
might well serve the rallying point. 

YIELD NOT TEMPTA- 
TION! 
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Opportunities Pharmacy 


LOREN HARRISON 
New York City 


HIS war has produced some very 

interesting problems for the vo- 

cational guidance expert, the vo- 
eational instructor. almost every 
field human endeavor, wartime 
needs and expediencies have brought 
changes specialties and vocations 
which will have visible effect our 
schools and colleges after the war. 

Perhaps none these more typ- 
ical than the profession pharmacy. 
Reasons for this are several. First, 
many new drugs which have recently 
been discovered developed—the 
“magical” drugs will 
brought the public through the pro- 
fession pharmacy after the war. 
Second, the practicing pharmacist has 
proved that vital factor the 
effectiveness the other health pro- 
tection professions and agencies. 
Third, reduction the country’s sup- 
ply registered pharmacists, and the 
decline pharmacy student enroll- 
ments, has presented real problem 
education. 

Consider that, 1940 there were 
82,000 practicing pharmacists this 
country—as follows: 

72,000 retail pharmacies 

5,000 drug and pharmaceutical 
manufacture 

3,000 hospital pharmacies 

1,000 pharmaceutical teaching, re- 
search, journalism 

1,000 state and federal health ser- 
vices 

However, the educator will most 
interested these facts: The decline 


enrollments our colleges phar- 
macy have dropped from normal 
8,800 7,000 the fall 1942; 
4,300 the spring 1943. 3,600 
the fall 1943; 2,700 the 
spring 1944. Only about 800 grad- 
uated 1944 while between 200 and 
1945 and the year succeeding. 

What required enter the pro- 
fession pharmacy 

most states, the practicing phar- 
macist must hold bachelor science 
degree from accredited college 
pharmacy, then serve one year for 
practical experience pharmacy be- 
fore taking state exams, which lead 
license practice. 

Though the figure varies according 
pharmacy averages $750 per year 
(non-resident) including board and 
room. Tuition ranges from $50.00 
$450.00 year. course, the student 
has opportunities work his her 
way through, and there are numerous 
scholarship this field education. 
the case the veteran, 
who may may not have had some 
advance training pharmacy the 
service, she checks with the near- 
est college pharmacy determine 
qualifications. Then, from the 
gional office The Admin- 
istration certificate eligibility 
secured. Application then made 
through the college pharmacy the 
Administration for tuition and allow- 


ances under the Bill Rights. 
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(Incidentally, The American Founda- 
tion For Pharmaceutical Education, 
330 42nd st., New York, Y., 
sending free teachers and others 
booklet titled, “Future 

The increase the number 
women the profession pharmacy 
one the striking wartime changes. 
years past the profession was re- 
garded man’s field and very few 
women entered it. All this has 
changed. 

Before the war, only per cent 
all pharmacy student graduates were 
female. Today the percentage 
about 40. However, this great per- 
centage increase partly due the 
drafting men students. one state 
alone, out students are wom- 
en. Women pharmacists are working 
drug and pharmaceutical research 
laboratories, drugstores, hospitals 
and the public health services. 

Naturally, the vocational teacher 
guide will have eye the material 
benefits which likely students mey en- 
joy entering this profession. is, 
first all, profession service 
which powerful appeal today 
nearly all young people. Retail phar- 


macy managers earn $75 week and 
up, pharmacy owners realize $2500 
$20,000 year. Pharmaceutical lab- 
oratories pay registered pharmacists 
$40 per week and hospitals. 
All salaries increase with experience. 
Over per cent all American 
pharmacists own their own stores. 

The fact that drugstores have 
been closing great numbers since 
the war started—largely because 
the shortage practicing pharmacists. 
That means that many, many new 
stores will needed after the war 
over serve the vital needs the 
community’s health and well being. 

course, profession exacting 
pharmacy needs individuals with 
special aptitudes which the vocational 
guidance teacher will easily recognize. 
Year year this profession going 
higher and higher prestige and 
the range services performed for 
the public. The local pharmacist has 
proved himself American in- 
stitution—the friend and guide all, 
young and old. That his part will ex- 
pand with the introduction wonder- 
ful new drugs and chemicals future 
who can doubt 
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(Mostly Mental Post-war Project) 


CURTIS ZAHN 
San Diego, California 


tions things-to-come are, 
make conservative statement, 
astonishing. great deal bait has 
been gratuitously passed around, and 
the mechanical fortunes the highly 
plastic future are good for the ear. 
Even so, the prophets are mute the 
subject postwar problems which 
cities stand inherit generous 
share. Returning 
need employment—and rehabilitation. 
Our Japanese-American farmers and 
fishermen, now moved inland, 
want tocome home. There will the 
new Negro populations, already here 
and eager stay locales where new 
heights democratic principles have 
been reached. There also will 
good many “refugees” from the south 
and midwest—men who never before, 
nor never again will paid one dollar 
per hour for unskilled labor. And 
finally, there will our own youth 
who came into the world too late 
remember what depression like. 
They have started work teen-agers 
and earned more salary than many 
veteran. When comes seeking 
drudge labor twenty-five cents 
hour they aren’t going like it. The 
results will probably manifest 
increased enrollment such Insti- 
tutions the Anthony Home. 
These are, course, few the 
more “widely unpublicized” postwar 
predictions. would rather think 


them realistic than pessimistic for, 
after all, they too can solved the 
citizenry willing work hard for 
peace has for war. may ex- 
pect see heightening the clashes 
racial minorities; and already 
have seen the necessity for aiding 
the rehabilitation returned service- 
men. sure, efforts are being 
made prepare for that future time 
which one congressman aptly described 
when exclaimed, “peace—it’s going 
terrible!” 

hope that these potential tribula- 
tions can solved “economically” 
too much. The best that can done 
campaign that would convert the 
populace the subtle complexities 
peace time, just has done toward 
warfare. Groups and organizations 
must formed principles; 
worst they would provide safety 
valve for excess steam. best, they 
might solve minor differences. the 
past, too much our money has gone 
solving situation after has 
come problem. The taxpayer, for 
some astigmatic reason, willing 
spend fortunes fine, foolproof de- 
tention homes but balks providing 
recreation center that would curtail 
another case 
locking the door after the horse has 
been stolen. are reminded the 
prize-winning play, “Dead End,” 
wherein the upper-bracket people re- 
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fused aid the downtrodden and con- 
tinuously paid for through robbery 
and vandalism. The theme was 
course, “society—by ignoring the un- 
derdog—finally hurts What 
can done here avert unemploy- 
ment and delinquency among our Mex- 
ican, Italian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Chinese What steps can 
prevent returning servicemen from be- 
coming society’s outcasts? How can 
the general populace, divided into eco- 
groups through race, creed and 
unemployment, become force for 
good the community 

called Motive, published the Metho- 
dist Board Education, the writer 
outlined plans for new type “col- 
lege.” International, interracial and 
operated cooperative basis, actu- 
ally would more rehabilitation 
project than University. Its prime 
objective would provide food, 
shelter, employment and education for 
those individuals “most unlikely 
short, instead enroll- 
ing the cream the crop would 
pick the dregs; would take the 
man off the street and put him his 
feet. would accept students, 
sons from all races and religions. 
good many its scholars would 
prison parolees and the majority would 
perhaps potential 
fits who, not helped, might become 
publie burdens. 


The writer’s hope was that cities 
throughout the would set 
such colleges immediately after the 
war and just before its accompanying 
depression. 

That such project sorely needed 
from coast coast, escapes argument. 
The fact that all enrollees—and even 
the faculty—would work cut finan- 


cial overhead important. Virtually, 
everyone connected with the project 
would earn while learned. Scholas- 
requirements would nonexistent. 
Likewise, grade standard would 
The aim, indeed, would 
round all persons who otherwise 
would not touch higher learning with 
ten foot pole. would try kindle 
the spark which makes the apathetic 
individual desire better way life; 
but those students who refused 
“ignite” would not thrust back upon 
the community. They would eagerly 
encouraged stay on. would im- 
part some the freshness, the quest 
for learning common the 
University—but here the 
comparison stops. student would 
have study all day long. Nor would 
have work all day long. The 
curriculum would fluid; the en- 
rollees could work much little 
they pleased—but gentle hints 
would distributed where most 
needed. Thus, the individual who 
first finds tedious master long 
hours study could devote more time 
chores, arts, crafts, music, And 
these things proved uninteresting, 
could indulge recreation. After 
all, more important for indi- 
vidual learn little bit about some- 
thing than learn nothing all. Just 
how important can measured the 
usual peacetime crop delinquents 
(both juvenile and adult) who lack 
the scholastic, financial 
denal requirements enter college. 
And there the perennial possibility 
that the average drone sooner later 
will inherit the spark ambition im- 
parted the majority. 

The work program—and im- 
portant, inasmuch would the 
main means financing the project 
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—would varied. The project would 
almost self sustaining com- 
munity. Cooking, 
office work, the grounds, farm and 
printing press would few the 
items keep people busy. Perhaps 
pottery and wood crafts, machine and 
garage work, art and writing would 
put paying basis. There would 
hired help. All faculty and ad- 
ministration work would voluntary 
without accompanying salary. The 
teachers might part-time visiting 
experts and they might be, some 
cases, students. They would get board, 
room and expenses. And—worse yet 
—they would occupy more social 
prestige than the flunkies who wash 
dishes repair the plumbing. 

Indeed, all work would rotated 
that person had the same 
chore day after day, nor even hour 
after hour. Every person the cam- 
pus would take his turn cooking, 
sweeping, stenographic work, lawn 
mowing, accounting, ete. this way, 
the “graduates” would come out well 
equipped with practical well aca- 
demic knowledge. Too, varied pro- 
gram more interesting. The same 
individual who balks digging ditches 
all day might not mind digging ditches 
for one hour—especially after brain- 
busting course logic! average 
might call for lecture 
course economics, followed po- 
tato peeling, followed forum 
race problems which would pro- 
ceeded hour devoted repair- 
ing the roof. 


But despite the many chores, 
subtle theme would running hand 
hand with this practical phase 
would attempt show that all 
work can pleasure done in- 


would hope demonstrate that there 
gap between higher education 
and the lower forms that 
the essentials education can ap- 
plied even emptying the garbage. 
large order sure, but too often, 
the students conventional colleges 
forget all about psychology phil- 
osophy when they set out earn 
little extra change. Perhaps this 
why many our hard-headed busi- 
nessmen complain that intellectualism 
all right but doesn’t work! 

The subjects taught our projected 
the average university. But they 
would less profound. The light 
touch would have prevail reluc- 
tant students are going tamed. 
the Theory Introduction Prin- 
ciples Pertaining Fuel Injection. 
one would have wade through 
the maze sidelights and ramifica- 
tions preluding the course they really 
desired. Instead, would all 
backwards; they would actually 
permitted learn about the subject 
they wanted! Then, after they had 
learned, they could (if still interested) 
start the beginning. brief, 
would make easy possible in- 
stead formidable possible. Our 
graduates might not re-enter the world 
steeped the specialized knowledge 
one subject. But they might, in- 
deed, know enough keep out 
trouble. 

The setting such project 
would course entail initial finan- 
cial investment. campus would have 
purchased—perhaps any group 
old buildings situated practi- 
location. They would have 
furnished that the students would 
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have place eat and sleep, but other 
than that, vast expenditures should 
involved. The students and faculty 
could immediately set about rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitating the campus 
while they themselves underwent re- 
habilitation. They would simply move 
and begin work. Classes could 
held the backyard until such time 
ample classrooms had been installed. 


time when millions dollars are 
being generously given all sorts 
worthy causes, not inconceivable 
that small investment for such pro- 
ject could justified. Surely, the 
same individual who preys upon the 
taxpayer delinquency, court trial 
and perhaps jail can quietly cap- 
tured and enabled support himself, 
the possibilities are potent. 


Arakelian Foundation 


According Robert Lufkin, 
president the Massachusetts Retail 
Liquor Dealers Board Trade, 
$300,000 loan fund for college stu- 
lian Foundation Madera, Cali- 
fornia. 

Founded February 1944 Kri- 
kor Arakelian with the sum $110,- 
000, the fund will have more than 
tripled itself the end 1945. The 
loan facilities are open men and 
women from all parts the United 
States with prerequisites 
faith, creed, subjects study. 

Thus far, the majority appli- 
have been Californians; how- 
ever, several students from the states 
Massachusetts, New York, Con- 
necticut, and have already re- 
ceived benefits, Mr. Lufkin said. Ap- 


plicants embrace wide variety in- 
terests, including doctors, dentists, 
musicians, artists, engineers, scien- 
tists, actors, and even one viticulturist. 

The founder the charitable and 
educational organization Krikor 
Arakelian, native Armenia who 
migrated Fresno, California, more 
than years ago. Financially un- 
able attend university until 
was 21, Mr. Arakelian resolved that 
time that someday he’d help needy 
students get education. 

According Mr. Lufkin, applica- 
tions may now made the 
Arakelian Foundation, Madera, 
fornia, Haig, 301 South- 
west Pacific Building, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. Students will allowed 
repay their indebtedness 
years. 
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Biography and the Curriculum’ 


MARIE FOSTER 


State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


read biographies? For 
see Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and his son trying get rebellious 
barn. Ralph Waldo pushes 
and his son pulls, but the calf 
bornly stiffens its legs and budges not. 
Father and son exchange positions: 
but still movement the calf. 
Along comes Irish serving maid, 
giggles their dilemma, then puts 
maternal finger into the calf’s mouth 
and leads gently into the barn. That 
night Emerson writes his journal, 
like people who can 

Thus Fred Eastman begins his 
essay WALKING WITH THE 
GREAT. The panorama civiliza- 
tion emerges through the lives out- 
standing people. History science, the 
arts and humanities are blended and 
interpreted through those individuals 
who endured adversities, persevered 
with dauntless courage and accom- 
plished things. Mr. Eastman’s stim- 
ulating discussion followed two 
very practical lists: Classified List 
Great Lives from the 12th the 
20th Centuries, and Introductory 
Biographies containing about 
fifty inexpensive editions. 

Certainly biography can used for 
fun and enjoyment. that give 
pleasure can also enrich the school cur- 
riculum for young people. Not 


long ago college professor the 
field the Social Studies stated that 
wished more biographies were writ- 
ten for young people. class Cur- 
riculum Enrichment Materials agreed 
with him but the same time decided 
explore biographies already written 
which might prove inspirational and 
useful. The evaluation available 
materials proved invigorating and re- 
vealing. However, the topic was too 
inclusive for one class unit was 
limited recent biography. out- 
standing recent list, the Standard 
Catalog For High School 
1939 was chosen 
basis for selecting titles since the 
books included this list are selected 
school librarians and specialists 
who recommend the titles from ex- 
perience with books. The section de- 
voted individual biographies con- 
tained forty-five titles twenty-five 
which were autobiographical. ga- 
laxy scientists, explorers, states- 
men, actors, inventors, aviators, trav- 
ellers, photographers and others were 
introduced and recommended for 
school libraries over the country. The 
titles included are submitted here with 
brief note pertaining the center 
America. 
tions America. 


Current social condi- 
Louis Adamic. 
Brook. Sebastian 


Marie Foster and Students Curriculum Enrichment Materials. 


Eastman, Fred. 
edited Isabel Monro and Dorothy Cook. 


Books that have shaped the world. 
Standard catalog for high school libraries, 1939 supplement the Third edition, 


9-10. 
1937, 
Wilson, 1939. 
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Bach for older boys and girls. 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Sebastian Bach. Sebastian Bach for 
younger children. Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

Uncle Dan. Scouting with the chief. 
Daniel Carter Beard. 

Alone. Five months the 
regions. Richard Evelyn Byrd. 
Exploring with Byrd. Aeronautical 

expeditions. Richard Evelyn Byrd. 

This Country. Balkan peas- 
ant speaks for his adopted country. 
Stoyan Christowe. 

Story Buffalo Bill. 
the West. William Frederick Cody. 

Puritan Babylon. Life America 
during the Coolidge administration. 
Calvin Coolidge. 

account dramatic star. Kath- 
arine Cornell. 

That’s Story. Adventures 
aviator. Douglas Corrigan. 

Danger business. Big game 
hunting, photography, diving. John 
Craig. 

Madame Curie. Discovery 
dium. Marie Curie. 

Last Flight. Record aviatrix. 
Amelia Earhart. 

Peculiar Treasure. au- 
thor and the American scene. Edna 
Ferber. 

This Life I’ve loved. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Isobel Field. 

Married Vagabond. Adventures 
traveller. Rachel Franck. 
Horse and Buggy doctor 
philosophies. Arthur Emanuel 

Hertzler. 

Green Worlds. Life Russia and 
America. Maurice Hindus. 

Happy 
tury and the “Autocrat the 


Breakfast Table.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Cowboy the Making. Cowboys 
and stories the West. Will 

Land the Burnt Thigh. Home 
steading South Dakota. Edith 
Eudora 

Assigned Adventure. woman 
journalist and lively reports. Irene 
Kuhn. 

Submarine. Development the sub- 
marine. Simon Lake. 

Salle. French explorer and 
frontier life. Robert Salled. 
Meriwether Lewis. Lewis and Clark 
expeditions. Meriwether Lewis. 
Home Grown. Country life and reci- 
pes from Michigan. Della Lutes. 
Conqueror the Seas. Explorations. 

Ferdianand Magellan. 

Marconi. wireless. 
Gugielmo Marconi. 

Wizard the wires. Invention the 
telegraph. Samuel Finley Morse. 
Journalist’s wife. Reports Euro- 
pean politics. Mowrer. 
Brother was Mozart. Mozart and 

music. Wolfgang Mozart. 

Pasteur. French scientist and health. 
Louis Pasteur. 

Penn. Founding Pennsylvania. 
William Penn. 

Wilderness wife. Home life the 
Canadian woods. Katherine Pink- 
erton. 

Boys’ Life Will Rogers. Adven- 
tures humorist. Will Rogers. 

This Story. First Lady 
Speaks. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The Boy Shelley. Home and school 
life the poet. Bysshe 
Shelley. 

Story the Builder 
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airplanes. Igor Ivan Sikorsky. 

Stradivari. History the violin. 
Antonio Stradivari. 

Education American. Ameri- 
ean life the 19th century. Mark 
Sullivan. 

All the Day’s Work. woman 
journalist writes American life. 
Ida Tarbell. 

Leader Destin. Life Washing- 
ton presented especially for young 
people. George Washington. 

Fifteen-thirty. Tennis 
ments. Helen Wills. 


Daughter the Eagle. Albanian 
Nexhmie Zaimi. 

list such distinction has much 
offer for the curriculum. The music 
teacher will rejoice over Sebastian 
Bach, Brother Was Mozart, Deep 
Flowing Brook, and Stradivari. For 
the English teachers the following 
titles would inspiring; The Boy 
Shelley, This Loved, The 
Happy Autocrat, and Wanted 
Actress. The Science curriculum 
could enriched through titles like 
Pasteur, Alone, Exploring With Byrd, 
Danger Business, Madame 
Curie, Marconi, Last Flight, Horse 
And Buggy Doctor, Submarine, Wiz- 
ard The Wires, Story The 
and That’s Story. 

Spirited biographies 
and society live since events and ac- 
tions hinge upon individuals. May 
Lamberton Becker succintly 

raphies for made the lives 
Thus the History and Social 
Studies Department might find many 
titles from this list which would vit- 
alize the curriculum, e.g. Ameri- 


ca, This Country, Leader 


Destiny, Penn, Land The Burnt 
Thigh, Green Worlds, 
Wife, This Story, Salle, 
Lewis, Education American, 
All The Day’s Work, Puritan 
Babylon, Daughter The 
Conqueror The Seas. 


Inspiration for guidance and coun- 
selling may often found through 
biographies. this list forty-five 
titles many fields vocations 
are represented well individuals 
who have risen their chosen voca- 
tion. Schools clubs will discover books 
worthy their programs, science, 
travel, poetry, photography, drama 
and music. 

The list biography the Stand- 
ard Catalog For High School 
ries, 1939 Supplement illustrates out- 
standing biographies available for 
school use during the past two years. 
For older biographies the 1937 edi- 
tion the Standard Catalog For High 
School recommends many 
excellent titles. There are many 
other reliable lists for the teacher and 
librarian. Some these are listed 
here: 

Additional Aids Useful Selecting 
Biography For Young People 
Biography. Books for self-education. 

Biography. Good reading. National 

council Teachers English, 

39-42. 

Biography Home reading. 
council teachers English, 1937. 
44-56. 

Biography Leisure reading. National 
council teachers English, 1938. 
74-83. 


Standard catalog for high school libraries; ed. rev. Wilson, 1937. 
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Biography. Senior booklist. 
dary education board, May 1939. 
6-13. 

Biography and travel. Books for 
youth. Toronto libraries, 
1939. 

Biography collections. Hannah 
Logasa. Wilson, 1937. 

“Fear not live.” Mire books for 
youth. Sarah Beard and 
Margaret Freeman. Brooklyn 
18-19. 

Historical biographies for junior and 
senior high school, universities and 
colleges. McKinley, 1933. 
Norma Ireland. 

Lives great men all remind us. 
First adventures reading. 
May Lamberton Becker. Stokes, 
1936. 

Books for youth. Cecile 
Lynch and Sarah Beard. Brook- 
lyn library, December 1931. 

Other people’s lives. Adventures 
reading. May Lamberton Beck- 
er. Stokes, 1928. 91-99. 

Other people’s lives, sixth series. 
Cornelia Love. University North 
Carolina press, 1937. 

Portraits interesting people. 


way 

55-61. 

brary, Washington, C., 1938. 
Walking with the great. Books that 

have shaped the world. Fred 

Eastman. A., 1937. 9-29. 

Short biographies serve forerun- 
ners biography reading. Books simi- 
lar How They stress the 
childhood heroes. Brief sketches 
men boys introduce young people 
famous men before their careers be- 
gan. The Kunitz’ series books 
about authors are excellent reference 
aids for brief introductions the lives 
writers. these books brief sketch- 
are interestingly written and il- 
lustrated. 

encouraging the reading biog- 
raphy, subjects, movements, and events 
may better interpreted and under- 
stood students the schools. 
Gamaliel Bradford says: “And 
with the human element, 
you insensibly open before your 
pupil all the wide and varying fields 
thought. has become intense- 
interested the men who are work- 
ing these fields, cannot avoid 
some measure interest the fields 


Hamilton, How they started. 1937. 

Kunitz, Authors today and yesterday. Wilson, 1933. 
Kunitz, Living authors. Wilson, 1931. 
Kunitz, and Haycraft, Howard. American authors, 1600-1900. 1938. 
Kunitz, and Haycraft, Howard. British authors the nineteenth century. Wilson, 


Kunitz, and Haycraft, Howard. Junior book authors. Wilson, 1934. 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Biography and the human heart. Houghton, 33. 
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The Teachers’ College’ 


SANTEE 
Oregon College Education, Monmouth 


*From History and Status Public Elementary Teacher Training re- 
cent University Washington dissertation. 


degree-granting 

college comparatively new in- 

stitution, representing the 
mination evolutionary process 
beginning iv. the Old World en- 
deavor train the teachers peasant 
children. The institutional pattern 
for teacher ecucation the United 
States came directly from Europe and 
was long evidence. within re- 
cent years only that teachers the 
elementary grades have received in- 
struction the college level. 

Benjamin Franklin may have been 
the first American propose scheme 
systematic teacher preparation.’ 
any rate, one the purposes 
Franklin’s Philadelphia Academy, es- 
tablished 1756, was that “others 
the lesser sort might trained 
teachers.” 

Evidently Franklin was voicing 
opinion which has since found expres- 
sion words attributed George 
Bernard Shaw. who can, do; 
those who cannot, teach.” 

doubtful the Philadelphia 
Academy ever functioned, except 
most desultory way, teacher-train- 
ing institution. Doubtless, course, 
numbers receiving instruction within 
its walls went out become teachers. 
But this was also true students at- 
tending other educational institutions 
the period. 

While may true that teacher 


training the United States made its 
significant beginning 1823 when 
the Reverend Samuel Hall opened 
his private normal school Concord, 
Vermont, one the Southern States 
furnishes earlier example. This 
was “Zion Parnassus,” academy 
founded near Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, 1785. Until, 1811 teacher- 
training department was maintained 
this school. The founder the 
academy was Samuel McCorkle, 
Princeton graduate. 1795 
Corkle refused professorship the 
University North Carolina, 
preference continuing charge 
“Zion 

appears about the time the 
opening the normal school Con- 
cord, Vermont, number New Eng- 
land academies were also offering 
work teacher training. 

The first institution west the 
Appalachians attempt formal in- 
struction the pedagogical art may 
have been the New Harmony 
diana) Community School, founded 
1826. James Neef, who was 
responsible for the establishment 
the school, had participated the 
Pestalozzian movement, and was well 
od. From the date just mentioned, 
little before, until 1865, certain In- 
diana academies maintained teacher- 
training classes. for the early 


Agnew, Walter D.: Administration Professional Schools for 14. 
Knight, Edgar W.: “Education the United 315. 
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so-called county seminaries, they were 
under private control without any aid 
from 


Ohio, although far back 
1817, Governor Worthington recom- 
mended state support for institu- 
tion train teachers for the public 
schools, was not until 1900 that the 
recommendation was followed. For 
considerable time, the Ohio normal 
schools were privately owned and 
maintained.* 


Perhaps enough has been given 
suggest that the first experiments 
teacher education the United States 
had way being under private 
sponsorship. 


The private school with state aid 
represented transitional type 
teacher-training institution. many 
cases, funds were appropriated 
private schools order that these 
schools might maintain instructor 
the art teaching. Massachusetts, 
New York, and Wisconsin are notable 
among the states following this proce- 
dure.® 


third type teacher-training in- 
stitution was under joint public and 
private control. For time the nor- 
mal schools Oregon represented this 
type. 

Possibly the most striking examples 
such joint control are found 
the history the normal schools 
Pennsylvania. The joint system 
began the Quaker state 1857 and 
continued until 1920. legislative 
enactment, the only participation 
the state begin with was the ap- 
proval institutions meeting the 
standards set the state. Man- 
agement was the hands private 

19. 


19-20. 
23-24. 


board trustees. The Millersville 
institution, founded 1855, was able 
meet the legal requirements 1859, 
and thereupon, became known 
state normal school. Four additional 
Pennsylvania schools qualified under 
the statute during the 1860’s. 
1869 the legislature pledged five thou- 
sand dollars school California, 
Pennsylvania, the sum 
when certain conditions had been met. 
which eventually led regular appro- 
priations all the Pennsylvania state 
normals. 1872 further step was 
taken when the legislature required 
that two the fifteen trustees each 
state normal school should ap- 
pointed the superintendent pub- 
instruction. Three later, 
the number trustees for each state 
normal school raised eighteen, 
six whom were appointed 
the before-mentioned official. 1907 
the law was amended that the super- 
intendent public instruction was 
given authority appoint nine the 
eighteen members. act 1911 
appropriated $200,000 begin the 
purchase stock from the private cor- 
porations owning the “state” normal 
schools. Entire ownership, support, 
and control these Pennsylvania in- 
stitutions came only 

The fourth type teacher-training 
institution that established Penn- 
sylvania 1920, ownership, 
support, and control vested 
state. This type was first established 
Massachusetts. 

was largely through the. efforts 
the Reverend James Carter 
and the Reverend Charles 
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Brooks Hingham, that the Massa- 
chusetts legislature met the offer 
Edmund Dwight, who was induced 
Horace Mann give the state ten 
thousand dollars toward the establish- 
ment seminaries for the prepara- 
tion teachers condition that the 
legislature would appropriate simi- 
amount. Mr. Dwight’s proposed 
gift was the occasion, but was not 
the cause the establishments nor- 
mal schools Massachusetts.* 

May 30, 1838, the Massachu- 
setts state board education author- 
ized the founding state seminary 
for the training teachers. The 
seminary was termed “normal 
and was located Plym- 
outh county. The exact place 
Bridgewater was not decided upon 
until May 28, 1840. Meanwhile, 
December 28, 1838, Lexington had 
been selected the location an- 
other normal school. was 
first open its doors, the opening 
date being July 1839.° 

Among the notable teacher-training 
institutions our county the one 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. This school 
owes its origin largely the efforts 
the Reverend John Pierce, alum- 
nus Brown University, who was 
appointed Michigan state superinten- 
dent public instruction 
Superintendent Pierce induced the 
Michigan legislature provide for 
state board education and state 
normal school. Ypsilanti was finally 
selected the location the school, 


the first session beginning March 
29, 1853.° 


24. 
27. 
28-30. 


Oswego 


Another institution which deserves 
mention here having played 
prominent part the evolution the 
teachers’ college the normal school 
Oswego, New York. Created 
1859, and coming into state control 
1866, under the leadership 
Sheldon the Oswego Normal School 
became world-famous. During the 
school year 1859-60, 
ing class was formed among the high- 
school seniors Oswego. The next 
year “Model Primary Teachers’ De- 
partment” initiated. High- 
School graduation required for ad- 
mission the prescribed course cov- 
ering one year. accord- 
ing this plan actually began May, 
1861. 

The chief contributions the Os- 
wego Normal School may set forth 

The improvement 
instruction. 


The successful blending the- 
ory and practice. 


graded 


Encouragement the kinder- 
garten movement, and physical and 
industrial education. 


The achievement pedagogi- 
attitude which may character- 
ized “objective,” “experimental,” 
“scientific.” 


Early Schools Usually 
Secondary Level 


when the Reverend Sam- 
uel Hall established his private 
normal school Concord, Vermont, 
our elementary schools were functior- 
ing much the same manner were 
those maintained for peasant children 
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certain European countries. The 
peasant schools did not form part 
the educational ladder extending from 
the primer class university gradua- 
tion, nor did the elementary schools 
the United States generally form 
ported institutions secondary rank, 
too, were comparatively rare our 
country. Conditions were not substan- 
tially different 1839 when Horace 
Mann, James Carter, William 
Woodbridge, and Charles Brooks suc- 
ceeded opening our first state nor- 
mal school with one-year course 
based upon the work the elementary 
school. previously mentioned, this 
institution was located Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 

“The common school institu- 
tion far removed interests and 
constituency from the college, and the 
problem training teachers give 
instruction the common branches 
was something the college never at- 
tempted solve. find, therefore, 
that beginning 1823, there grew 

European training schools for teachers 
the common schools. These special 
were 
known name borrowed from 
France. They were called ‘normal 
Their internal organization 
was influenced the practices the 
Prussian teachers’ 


Some years after the opening the 
present century, two educational writ- 
ers indicated that the 235 state teach- 
institutions, which then 
(1916) sought minister the needs 
89,573 students, differed widely 


among themselves admission 
standards, courses study, and modes 
instruction. These writers add: 

The explanation this lack uni- 
formity found the fact that 
normal schools have never been part 
the system higher education 
this country. Normal schools have 
state authority most our states 
which strong enough determine 
what shall done normal schools. 
The result that within single state 
there are the widest 

Now, after the passing little 
more than two decades, greater de- 
gree uniformity prevails, and the 
observation the effect that normal 
schools not form part our sys- 
tem higher education longer 
true the majority cases. 
1930, unified system higher edu- 
cation had been set each thir- 
teeen Such system was es- 
tablished Oregon 1932. The 
University Oregon, the Oregon 
State College, and the three normal 
schools (now colleges education) 
Ashland, Grande, and Monmouth, 
respectively, form single organiza- 
tion known the “Oregon State Sys- 
tem Higher Education.” 


Linscheid asserts that: 

“Generally speaking, and with al- 
lowance for few exceptions, the nor- 
mal schools were institutions sec- 
ondary level until 1900, and some 
instances until 

1899 the Committee Normal 
Schools the National Education 
Association recommended 
normal course based upon high-school 


Judd, Charles Hubbard: School Education,” Raymond “Higher 


Education 158-159. 


Judd, Charles Hubbard, and Parker, Samuel Chester: “Problems Involved Stand- 


ardizing State Normal Schools, 


Kandel, Isaac Leon: “Comparative Education, 605. 
Linscheid, Adolph: Years Progress the Selection and Admission Stu- 
dents State Normal Schools and Teachers’ 1928, 865. 
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graduation. temporary expedi- 
ent, the Committee recommended 
provisional minimum course 
upon completion the work the 
elementary school. This course, 
four years length, was virtually 
the secondary 

1908 committee the Depart- 
ment Normal Schools the Na- 
tional Education Association made 
certain recommendations, which, 
view later developments, are highly 

That the normal schools make 
high-school graduation, its equiva- 
lent, basis for admission the 
standard normal course. 


That the normal 
pare teachers for the entire public- 
school service elementary and sec- 
ondary. 


That the curriculum the 
normal school broad enough 
scope touch all phases prepara- 
tion demanded the broadening cur- 
riculum the public schools. 


Massachusetts appears have been 
the first among our states require 
high-school graduation, its equiva- 
lent, entrance con- 
This was 1894. 

For the year 1902-03 was 
found that many the (teacher-train- 
ing) institutions were requiring high- 
equivalent, minimum entrance 
requirement for practically all their 


professional curricula. This require- 
ment was particularly prevalent 
the institutions the New England 

Yet the Providence state normal 
school did not discontinue all second- 
ary work until 1907. was not un- 
til another decade had passed that the 
Winona (Minnesota) state normal 
school followed this 
late 1915, the Missouri state nor- 
mal schools had more students sec- 
ondary than collegiate 
souri, state which abolished the 
county school superintendency 
1875, not restore until 1909, 
founded its first normal schools 
1870 Kirkeville and 


Normal Training for College 


Graduates 


new departure teacher-training 
came with the 1890’s when certain 
normal schools began offering one-year 
curricula for college graduates. These 
curricula were purely professional and 
were intended supplement the lib- 
eral studies the college. Doubtless 
the plan was devised response 
demand the time. These one-year 
normal courses for college graduates 
enjoyed some measure popularity 
from 1895 1905. The plan was 
abandoned Emporia 1907, 
Greeley 1911, Cedar Falls 
1915, and Albany 1917.” 

The Ypsilanti teacher-training in- 
stitution, already mentioned, said 
have been the first state normal 
school become actual teachers’ 


Pangburn, Jesse M.: “The Evolution the American Teachers’ 55. 


Linscheid, “Op. 866. 


Deyoe. George P.: Trends Curriculum Practice and Policies State Normal 


Schools and Teachers’ 50. 


Hill, Clyde Milton: Decade Progress Teacher 


Learned, William 
Teachers for American Public 19. 
Pangburn, “‘op. 60. 


Bagley, William C., and others: Professional Preparation 
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college. 1897 the Michigan legis- 
lature, recognizing the that 
courses the collegiate level were be- 
ing offered Ypsilanti, designated 
the normal school located there the 
Michigan State Normal College.** 

Just here may said that the 
Michigan State Normal College de- 
veloped from branch the Univer- 
sity Michigan. When Michigan’s 
state university was established 
1837, that institution was given 
most comprehensive program. Not 
only was supervise the entire edu- 
cational system the state, but was 
also have numerous branches. These 
ambitious plans were never fully 
ried out. branch, however, was set 
Ypsilanti. was this branch 
which, 1853, became separate in- 
stitution devoted teacher training.** 

1907 one the Missouri state 
normal schools conferred 
elor’s degree upon graduate who had 
completed four-year course above 
the high school. Seven years later, 
three Missouri state normal schools 
granted twenty-nine such degrees. 
that time, the various teacher-training 
institutions maintained the com- 
monwealth announced courses leading 
the degree, although legal sanction 
for such procedure was lacking until 
1919. that year, the teachers’ col- 
lege law became part the Mis- 
souri 


The Tradition Separation 


Judd informs that 

Even today there is, general, 
distinct line separation between the 
Eastern normal schools and colleges 


42-43. 


been evolved Eastern universities 
which are related the teacher-train- 
ing institutions the country, but 
the main the tradition separation 

This “tradition separation,” in- 
deed, everywhere apparent, but 
majority our states the tradition 
has weakened. Not infrequently, the 
teachers’ college shares with the uni- 
versity the task training teachers 
for the secondary schools. 

Within the brief period four de- 
cades, the school for the preparation 
teachers has been transformed from 
one secondary rank one col- 
legiate rank, and, some cases, 
one graduate 

February, 24, 1917, the Ameri- 
can Association Teachers’ Colleges 
was founded Kansas City. 1922 
the Association issued its first Year- 
book, and, 1924, affiliated with the 
National Education 
The era the teachers’ college had ar- 
rived. 


Accreditation the Teachers’ 
Colleges 


The more important standards 
accreditation formulated 
American Association Teachers’ 
Colleges are these :*° 

Admission conditioned upon 
the completion four-year second- 
ary course, its equivalent. 

The maintenance four- 
year curriculum, totaling least 120 
semester hours and leading de- 
gree. 

minimum ninety clock 
hours practice teaching. 

training school functioning 
unit the teacher’s college. 
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faculty classroom instruction 


load not exceed sixteen clock hours 
weekly. 

library with minimum (for 
schools having enrollment less 
than 500) 15,000 volumes, and 
minimum annual appropriation 

2,500. 


Canada 


That our Canadian neighbors have 
not followed the teachers’ college 
movement indicated this quota- 
tion 

“Today teacher training the 
United States far removed from 
teacher training Canada that al- 
most the only resemblance that both 
graduate teachers. Started 
same source, directed toward the same 
end, they (teacher-training institu- 
tions) have followed divergent paths. 
One has led teachers’ college with 
four-year curriculum, two-thirds 
academic and one-third professional, 
superimposed 6-3-3 structure the 
other, normal school with highly 
professional, rather quite 
empirical, one-year course following 

The Canadian elementary teacher, 
then, receives two years schooling 
beyond the twelfth grade, the final 
year being one intensive 
sional training. 


Other Teacher-Training Institutions 


should not overlooked that 
part the work teacher education 
now being carried institutions 
other than those bearing the designa- 
tion “normal school” “teachers’ 
Evenden estimates that more 
than 1100 the 1490 institutions 
higher education listed the United 
States Office Education Directory 
for 1933 are concerned with the train- 
ing teachers. 

“It may now said,” con- 
tinues Evenden, “that the junior col- 
leges, colleges, and are 
carrying practically half the pro- 
gram for the education teachers. 
One-third the ‘new’ elemen- 
tary teachers have such 


With reference present demands 
for teachers and their preparation, 
one writer has this offer: 

Quantitative changes education 
have placed upon the country the 
necessity securing more than twice 
the number teachers had 1890, 
while the qualitative changes require 
all teachers preparation richer 
content, more generous amount, and 
more specialized goal than that ac- 
cepted satisfactory forty years 


Frazier, George Willard: Tenth Yearbook the American Association 


Teachers’ 1931, 26. 


Lord, R.: Canadian Looks Teacher Elementary School Jour- 


(January, 1937), 358-9. 
385. 
Evenden, 


“Findings the National Survey the Education Teachers,” 


“Twelfth Yearbook the American Association Teachers’ 1933, 103. 


Are the Classics Dead? 


CLAUDE HILL 
Jackson Heights, Long Island, 


HILE bombs dropped the 
campus the old English 
school, Mr. Chips continued 

reading Julius Caesar’s classical ac- 
count strategy and military leader- 
ship with his pupils. Although World 
War provided his students with the 
grimmest possible reality war, the 
wise old educator preferred classi- 
cal example warfare, cleansed 
time and history, and recognized 
unique over period two thousand 
years military experts all na- 
tions and all times. 

Was Mr. Chips just stubborn, odd, 
old schoolteacher? Would not have 
been better dispense with Caesar 
and explain the war the students 
with the help the available news- 
paper accounts and comments the 
moment? Then the pupils would 
clearly have understood what was 
talking about. 

No, friend; and tell you why. 
Take the year 2100 for instance. 
not know yet how the military 
events 1917 1944 will judged 
the experts then. However, 
know, that Caesar’s military genius 
will appear just great and unique 
the year 2100 the year 1944. 
want teach the principals 
strategy, better rely examples 
which have stood the test genera- 
tions and centuries. Circumstances 


time and technical details may 


different, the principals involved 
will the same. 
Perhaps, you want know some- 
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thing about Education? You want 
know about some modern trends 
education? Well, friend, here 
college catalog the year 1944, 
look “Education the Present 
Crisis” here another one “Educa- 
tion and the War” and here 
third one “Education New 
World.” Take one those courses, 
and you will not learn anything 
basic and about education. 
You may hear some vague half-di- 
gested ideas so-called 
education; but you really want 
know how educators conceived their 
ideas education, you have get 
down the You will have 
study Plato and Pestalozzi and 
Rousseau and Kant and and 
Montessori, and then (but only 
you may speculate about education 
the present Otherwise you 
main superficial snob. 

Perhaps you want know some- 
thing about Fashism? you ever 
read Hitler’s and 
some Mussolini’s books? not 
mean pamphlets about them, mean 
books them. you know that both 
men base their ideas small book, 
written the fifteenth century 
certain with the name 
Machiavelli? That his conceptions 
propaganda and the masses are the 
models for the propaganda machine 
dictatorial countries 

Well, 1917 American soldiers 
went Europe “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” What democ- 


— 
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racy? What are the fundamentals 
democratic Where have 
democratic ideas been conceived and 
lived for the first time history? 
1944 American boys fight again for 
democracy and all stands for. Those 
are the war aims the United Na- 
tions. you find them expressed 
the speeches Franklin Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill? Are the public 
utterances those two leading states- 
men 1944 the best and most perfect 
friend, they are not; only very rarely 
they touch the foundations which 
free world ought built. How- 
ever, when you read speech, recorded 
certain Greek historian the 
name Thucycides, certain 
Athenian leader the name Per- 
icles supposed have made the 
the first public funeral 
honor the killed Athenian soldiers, 
two thousand and four hundred years 
you find the most power- 
ful expression the fundamentals 
democracy and the most perfect state- 
ment our war aims 1944 yet 
made any human being. repeat, 
2400 years ago and yet fresh and 
inspiring and moving and true 
Are the classics dead 


They are, course, not dead. They 
wait read and studied; and 
times distress more than ever be- 
fore. They constitute the accumu- 
lated treasure the literary expres- 
sions the human race. classic 
not classic because being taught 
school, but rather despite the mur- 
the classroom. most people 
author, marked classic, identi- 


cal with dry, dead, uninteresting, 
purely historical writer with little, 
any, relationship our times and 
problems. The untrained high school 
student hates Shakespeare and consid- 
ers his language “silly,” because 
human beings today just not 
talk like Shakespeare’s characters, 
while the student’s neighbours and 
friends speak the language “Out 
the Frying Pan” which therefore 
“swell” play. The eternal beauty and 
power Shakespeare, the dramatist, 
will not felt, unless some in- 
terpreter makes the student under- 
stand and realize it. other words: 
the require interpretation, 
help, assistance. God has His minis- 
ters who act interpreters between 
Him and the human believer. The 
taste walnut delicious,—after 
you have removed the like 
banana,—after you have removed the 
peel. You may like hillbilly song 
you live the mountains; but after 
you have once learned like song 
Schubert Brahms, your concep- 
tion song has changed for ever. 
How about your friendships? you 
not have the same experiences con- 


cerning them? You might know 
many more and you might even 


them your friends; but when 
comes test your friendship, 
when you need your friends, you 
not rely those few, whom get 
know and like, took you the greatest 
effort and longest time? The same 
true everywhere. All human rela- 
tions, all religious experiences, all 
mental progresses are based the 
same principal. even respect our 
enemies more after have fight 
them, and despise those who give 
easily. 

The classics want conquered. 


: 


ARE THE CLASSICS DEAD? 


They not easily open the 
superficial mind. They not sell 
themselves terms “least resist- 
and effortless enjoyment. They 
like hide under strange covers, un- 
der the disguises time and environ- 
ment, under the protection dead 
and often difficult languages. They 
are like the fruit under the peel, like 
the nut under the shell. the 
shell, and you will enjoy their strong 
flavor and lasting taste. But first: 
and crash the walls 
tion? Only then will you find the 
priceless nucleus. 


All the silver the United States 
lies buried under the surface the 
earth one secret coffin, protected 
guards. Silver precious metal, 
irreplacable, needed more badly 
times for airplanes and ma- 
chines than ever before. Yet, the 
whole treasure this urgently needed 
war metal dead and buried. Why? 
Personal interests, short-sightedness, 
lack intelligence, mediocrity 
mind and conception, prevent the use 
the hidden silver treasure. And 
yet, the nation needs silver. 

need the treasure the clas- 
Can afford let them re- 
main buried and dead? Are the 
dead 


They are, course, not dead. 
our stupidity consider them dead. 
the lack intelligent concep- 
tion and the mediocrity many 
our “progressive” educators that keeps 
the greatest treasure the human race 
out the classrooms and curricula. 


Commentators like Walter Lippman 
and Dorothy Thompson have long ago 
complained, that reading and studying 
the original sources seem die out 
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our colleges and universities. The 
pamphlet, the magazine, the news-. 


paper, gradually replace the genuine 
sources information and learning. 
Vocational training, methodical cour- 
ses, foundationless discussions, 
place knowledge. Students not only 
not learn how think logically, they 
frequently not obtain the amount 
knowledge which can considered 
minimum for “educated” person. 
The result will generation ig- 
norant, soft, mentally unawakened, 
and intellectually uninspired young 
boys and girls. 

the circles which are dissatisfied 
with our present educational system 
revival the classics. President Hut- 
chins the University Chicago 
may called the most commonly 
known representative the neo classi- 
trend education. Some more 
radical examples this type school 
are offered St. John’s College 
Annapolis, Md., which centers the 
whole four-years-curriculum around 
the study about sixty-five selected 
classics all fields and all times; 
more recent example may found 
Black Mountain College North 
Carolina, which has stated its purpose 
the following terms “to achieve 
solid general education embodying the 
indispensable values clear thinking, 
discipline, method, imagination, will 
and character.” 

Almost every educator will agree 
with those aims. Very few, however, 
realize the paramount importance 
the achieving those aims. 
There only one way become 
educated person: get down the 
sources; read and study what the 
best minds all nations and all times 
had and have say about their fields 
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and problems, short: train the 
mind studying the classics. Only 
then does person acquire genuine 
knowledge and understanding the 
problems which surround him; only 
then mentally prepared face 
the problems the day, seeing 
them the perspectives times and 
only then can measure 
the special tasks his time. 
Nobody less than the United States 
Commissioner Education has re- 
stated that better instruction 
and more knowledge many fields 
urgent necessity war-time educa- 
tion. particularly stressed foreign 
languages, geography, economics. How- 
ever, not only the special requirements 
the present war ought make 
reconsider our school curricula; the 
manifold tasks after the war will call 
for extremely well informed, mentally 
and eithically well educated personali- 
ties. true democracy always de- 
pends the quality its individuals, 
while totalitarian regime the func- 


tion the individual just being 
part the state machine. Pericles, 
the greatest leader the greatest de- 
mocracy the world has ever seen, knew 
what was talking about his cele- 
brated funeral speech; and since his 
days higher examples have been set 
with which fill the minds and hearts 
democratic citizens. education 
which neglects the best fruits that the 
human race has produced, cheats iis 
customers. Therefore, any effort made 
any teacher bring the classics 
back into our classrooms, ought 
encouraged. Any course designed 
broaden the horizon and enlarge the 
background young citizen, ought 
welcomed. 

The classics are only dead long 
you allow them live their immor- 
tal life, untouched, unused, 
plored, unappreciated, unloved. They 
wait for you. They are ready for you 
any time. They are needed more 
than ever before. 
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EDITORIAL 


Applause for the Harvard Report 


CARL MILLER 


most cheerful thing that has 

happened the educational 

scene recent months publi- 
cation the Harvard committee re- 
port called “General Education 
Free Much has been said 
favor this already, but little 
more comment may useful. 
tainly valuable that educators 
lay the shelf for time their 
overdone publications from the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and 
study this guide inspire con- 
fidence. 

The committee members, judged 
from their report, sound like reason- 
able men. reasonable for them 
say that education looks the 
whole man and not his reason alone. 
Yet they maintain and certainly 
very reasonably that the whole man 
presided over his reason. And 
what more reasonable than say 
that while they regard the cultivation 
the mind the chief function 
the school they view reason means 
the mastery life? This restora- 
tion man’s reason the educative 
process wholesome and, followed, 
promises better type American 
generation so. 

The committee has picked the 
term general education and added 
weight its meaning. Dropping the 
controversial “liberal education,” 
urges that determine the essences 


what constitutes basie 
for American citizen age 
when such things atomic bombs and 
unbalanced federal budgets exist and 
see that the high schools and colleges 
provide curriculum provide it. 
uses the term “core” mean such 
program essential courses, and thus 
takes another educational term and 
gives sensible meaning. 

The committee suggests that the 
colleges and the high schools are 
engage that sort education, the 
one cannot ignore what the other 
doing. And thus dispose some 
silly talk heard few years ago among 
educators that the high school offering 
should independent the college’s. 
The point that the college group 
should check the high school, and, 
hoped, the high school group 
has spunk enough check the college. 

And then the committee wisely 
takes middle ground the subject 
required and elective courses. 
throws out the pure the almost pure 
elective system, should have been 
thrown out years ago, and predicates 
its educational platform the idea 
that grown-up men know 
more about the broad background 
what youngster ought learn than 
does the youngster himself, and yet 
gives the youngster self-respect and 
stirs his initiative allowing him 
choose some courses himself. 
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Philosophy Christian Education. 
Horne, Ph.D., New York University. 
Fleming Revell, $3.00. 


The author this work pre-eminently 
equipped, few men are this country, 
write Christian education. His in- 
dustry, his thorough knowledge the 
Bible and all subjects related sociology, 
psychology and philosophy, his concise 
and searching mind, his systematic habits 
research and investigation, his judicious 
and his lofty professional 
ideals fit him admirably write this 
splendid treatise. 

The book contains seven full length 
chapters which Dr. Horne deals, 
most thorough-going manner, with the 
Philosophy Christian Education. His 
work not based the theories the 
“higher critics,” but the views Jesus 
found the Bible, especially the New 
Testament. This position justified 
the ground that the Jesus the Bible, 
“not the critics, the Jesus our people 
learn and are taught. The Scriptural 
Jesus our Way Life.” 

Dr. Horne does not depend solely the 
words the Master for the principles 
Christian Education: interprets what 
St. Paul thought the Savior. This 
mean achievement, for the sources are ex- 
tensive and St. Paul’s work unusually 
significant. St. Paul was educator 
preacher and knew the “truth 
Jesus” better than any other in- 
terpreter. was “the master mind that 
gives the philosophy Christian ex- 
perience.” 

The author shows with remarkable acu- 
men that “What Jesus Taught” has di- 
rect bearing the problems confronting 
the people every realm human activ- 
ity. Altruism stressed addition 
Jesus emphasizes altruism: 
“giving, sharing, and receiving.” Among 
many other subjects deals with War, 
Crime, Labour, Wealth, Poverty, Leisure, 
Racialism, Marriage, Democracy, National- 
ism. 


Jesus has been most “influential re- 
social conscience which transforms so- 
ciety begins with the means, the 
new man, and the means leads (grad- 
ually) the end, the new society. All 
goodness God’s goodness let the 
moral man recognize that, and humble 

All social righteousness the 
righteousness God let the social 
worker recognize that, and find the true 
dynamic his work.” 


the sixth chapter the author deals 
cogently with the subject: “The Social 
Goal: Christ Race-Building.” With un- 
usual insight contends that “racial up- 
lift can accomplished only the aid 
Christianity. The program for race 
improvement needs the goal Christ be- 
fore and the dynamic Christ behind 
it.” Then very realistically the author as- 
serts: “Christianity undoubtedly needs 
use all available human knowledge 
its service man.” 

dealing with the subject the “making 
men and women,” Dr. Horne holds that 
the real maker man God “in whom 
live and move and have our being.” 
But contends that three factors must 
considered: heredity, environment and 
will. “Heredity contributes capacities; 
environment contributes 
and the will contributes the use oppor- 
tunities developing capacities. 

“By heredity the gift life transmit- 
ted; environment the given life 
reared and developed; will the given 
and developed life takes part its own 
growth. Thus man, under the arrange- 
ment God, partly born, partly 
made, and partly makes himself. God 
continuing make man all the days 
these three ways.” 

Then the author contends very force- 
fully: “For building better race the 
earth, require Christ 
Christ environment, and Christ the 
individual will. Those who seek im- 
prove the race, without Christ, are miss- 
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ing both the goal and the means and the 
power attain the goal. Those who seek 
improve the race, through Christ, have 
the support His life and His teaching 
and the favour His presence and bless- 
ing.” 

the final chapter, Dr. Horne explains 
that his faith based reason, and ex- 
pounds admirably his own Christian 
philosophy. firmly believes “there 
Infinite Intelligence, first, the only 
adequate explanation the intelligence 
man; second, adequate explana- 
tion the order, system, 
bility the universe; and third, 
adequate explanation mystical experi- 
ences when they are genuine and real.” 

The author concludes with 
summary 

“Christian Education means the adop- 
tion outline the philosophy the 
universe held Jesus. means finding 
Christ, matter personal experi- 
ence, what St. Paul found. means vol- 
untary membership the Kingdom 
God earth. means teaching the 
truths the gospel our abil- 
ity, Jesus taught them.” 

“It means forming the individual the 
character Christ the hope glory. 
means using the forces man-making 
Christ’s name for the sake building 
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better race. means the eternal per- 
fecting man the image God, re- 
vealed Christ. Christ-like individual, 
who member Christ-like society 
and race, who progressing toward 
Christ-like God, such the aim Chris- 
tian education.” 

Differ with Dr. Horne one may, 
student religion and education can af- 
ford pass him by. Few, any 
America, are possessed initiative, 
horizon. treats his subject with the 
sympathy friend, the penetration 
The reader especially attracted his 
lucid thinking and forcible expression. 

Those who have followed the writings 
Dr. Horne the past quarter century 
will rejoice find that much his 
religious thought explained the light 
the full maturity the author’s gen- 
Stand this book alongside Dr. 
Horne’s major work: Philosophy 
Education” and attach the three minor 
works: “This New Education,” “Ideal- 
ism Education” and “The Psychologi- 
cal Principles Education” and one 
has basic library, unsurpassed this 
Ph.D. 
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Shakespear: Othello. Paul Robeson, 
Jose Ferrer, Una Hagen, and supporting 
Columbia Masterworks MM-554. 


dises $6.50; Vol. $5.50. 

This recording that will interest all 
teachers literature and that, further- 
more, deserves place the shelves 
every record library our schools and 
colleges. almost complete record- 
ing Shakespeare’s great tragedy the 
Moor Venice, Othello. Moreover, 
recording cast players who, just 
two seasons ago, revived this powerful 
item the classical repertory and played 
Broadway and throughout the coun- 
try most enthusiastic audiences. 
quite unnecessary consume precious 
space pointing out the values such 
recording the teaching literature 
and the drama. Suffice say here that 
Mr. Robeson, Mr. Ferrer, and Miss Hagen 
and the fine supporting cast have achieved 
nothing short triumph. Here are 
three volumes records include 
your next budget. 


Single Discs 
Debussy: Suite Bergamasque: 


Prelude and Menuet. Robert 
11-8694. $1.00. 


Claude Debussy, well known for his 
L’Apres Midi d’un Faun and his Pelleas 
Melisande, has written the piano com- 
position Suite Bergamasque work ex- 
treme beauty. The Prelude and Menuet 
from this very Gallic work have been ad- 
mirably recorded the Paris-born and 
Paris-trained pianist, Robert Schmitz. 


Beethoven: Quartet No. Minor. 
Budapest String Quartet. Columbia Mas- 
terworks MM-556. Three 12-inch discs, 


This the delightful fourth quartet 
Beethoven’s Opus 18. The six quartets 
this opus were composed during the period 
between 1798 and 1800, and were published 
two volumes three quartets each. 
They were dedicated Prince Lobkowitz, 
great friend and admirer Beethoven 
and excellent violinist who spent vast 
sums money satisfy his passion for 
music. These quartets, Beethoven’s first 
published works this form, were con- 
ceived during very difficult period the 
composer’s life. The master 
periencing the first signs deafness, 
though hid the fact from his friends. 
The quartets are essentially bright and 
they give clue Beethoven’s inward 
suffering. Marliave calls them the first 
Beethoven’s “splendid lies.” 


The origin the Quartet No. 
Minor shrouded mystery. There has 
never been found any preliminary sketch 
for the work. Apparently, and uncharac- 
teristically, Beethoven composed 
single effort. the only quartet the 
batch minor key and possesses 
degree sobriety and seriousness that 
sets apart from the remaining five 
quartets the Opus 18. 

this recording, the Quartet No. 
given splendid reading the famous 
Budapest String Quartet. 


The clear and vibrant voice the cele- 
brated soprano Gladys Swarthout heard 
Victor 10-1128 ($.75) singing two songs 
from two Broadway’s most popular 
musical shows. The first Beat Out Dat 
Rhythm Drum from the stream-lined 
adaptation Bizet, “Carmen the 
second Right the Rain from the re- 
vue pre-Civil War days, “Bloomer Girl.” 
Youngsters our schools will enjoy the 
selections and they are both representa- 
tive the very fine things that can 
done the modern idiom. 
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